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M  r  M  O’  I  R  s 
Of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 

SOAME  JENYNS,  Esq. 

SOAME  JENYNS,  who 
fo  long  held  a  place  of  great  diftinftion 
in  the  literary  world,  was  born  in  1705, 
at  Bottifham,  in  Camhridgefhire.  He 
was  the  only  fon  of  Sir  Roger  Jenyns, 
Knighr,  of  the  fame  place ;  and  his  mo¬ 
ther,  whole  maiden-name  was  Palmer, 
was  of  the  family  of  the  prefent  Sir 
Charles  Palmer,  Bart.  After  he  had 
gone  through  the  ufual  fchool  educati¬ 
on,  he  was  entered  as  a  commoner,  in 
St  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  His 
fuperior  talents  were  foo n  diftinguifhed 
by  many  fprightly  juvenile  effays  and 
poetical  effufions  ;  and  many  of  the 
latter  from  a  confpicuous  part  of  the 
c  Collection  of  Poems’  in  fix  volumes, 
publifhed  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr. 
Robert  DodOey.  Pie  was  married,  ve¬ 
ry  early  in  life,  to  Mifs  Soame,  a  lady 
of  great  fortune,  to  whom  his  father 
was  guardian.  In  this  union,  as  is  too 
frequently  the  cafe,  the  inclinations  of 
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young  Mr.  Jenyns  were  lefs  confulted 
than  the  advantages  that  were  fuppofed 
to  be  the  certain  appendages  to  an  al¬ 
liance  with  great  wealth,  and,  probably 
with  great  intereft.  The  confequences 
may  be  imagined:  the  behavior  of 
Mr.  Jenyns  to  his  lady  cannot  be  exhi¬ 
bited  to  the  world  as  a  model  of  con¬ 
jugal  propriety:  and  a  reparation  enfu- 
ed,  which  the  latter  did  not  long  fur- 
vive.  Soon  after  her  death,  he  was 
married  to  hisfecond  wife,  whofe  maid-- 
en-name  was  Grey,  and  who,  it  is  fup¬ 
pofed,  was  a  relation,  as  he  ufually  call¬ 
ed  her  coufin  in  the  life  time  of  his  for¬ 
mer  wife.  This  lady  furvives  him. 

Mr.  Jenyns  was  firft  introduced  into 
public  life  under  the  aufpices  of  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Sir  Robert  Walpole*  He  en¬ 
tered  the  Houfe  of  Commons  as  repre- 
fentative  of  the  town  of  Cambridge,, 
which  he  continued  to  reprefent  for 
many  years.  In  17563  he  was  appoint-- 
ed  one  of  the  lords  of  trade  and  planta¬ 
tions  ;  which  office  he  held  till  the  dif- 
folution  of  that  board,  in  the  year  1 7  80. 

Our 
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Our  author’s  firft  publication  of  im* 
portance,  €  An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Origin  of  Evil/  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  1757*  It  is  impoflible  to  en¬ 
ter  here  into  the  difeuffion  of  a  quefth- 
on,  that  has,  for  fo  many  ages*  employ¬ 
ed  the  thoughts  of  fpeculative  men.1-^ 
His  manner  of  accounting  for  the  ori* 
gin  of  evil,  is  different  from  that  of  any 
other  writer  that  we  know  of,  who  has 
preceded  him  in  this  fubjedt.  He  is 
of  opinion,  that  to  produce  good  exclu¬ 
sive  of  evil,  is  one  of  thofe  impoflibili- 
ties,  which,  even  Infinite  Power  cannot 
accomplifh  j  and  that  all  evils  owe 
their  exiftence  folely  to  the  neceffity  of 
their  own  nature  $  by  which  he  means, 
that  they  could  not  poffibly  have  been 
prevented,  without  the  lots  of  feme  fu- 
perior  good,  or  the  permiffibn  of  fome 
greater  evil  than  themfelves.  Many 
evils,,  he  thinks,  will  unavoidably  infi- 
nuate  themfelves,  by  the  natural  relati¬ 
ons  and  circnmffances  or  things,  into 
the  moft  perfect  fyftem  of  created  be¬ 
ings,  even  in  oppofition  to  the  will  of 
an  Almighty  Creator  $  by  reafon  that 
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they  cannot  be  excluded  without  work- 
*no  corrtradifHons ;  which  not  being 
proper  objeds  of  power,  if  is  no  dimi- 
nution  of  Omnipotence  to  affirm,  that 
it  cannot  affed  them.  Such  is  the 
ground  work  of  our  author's  Enquiry, 
which  was  reviewed  with  great  fever k 
by  the  late  Dr,  Jolinffin,  in  c  The 
Literary  Magazine/  We  ffiall  only 
obierve,  that  the  folutteris  of  this  im- 
poj  rant  and  difficult  queftion  have  been 
not  more  various  than  imfatisfadoiy. 
T  his,  however,  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at:  the  line  of  human  imderftanding  is 
certainly  too  fhort  to  fathom  the  depth 
of  the  divine  difpenfations,’  and  the 
moft  enlarged  capacity  too  narrow  to* 
comprehend'  the  fchemes  of  Infinite 
3^  ^dom.  Even  the  highclt  orders  of 
intelligent  oeings  may,  perhaps,  be  un¬ 
acquainted  with  all  the  reafons  of  the 
divine  condud  in  this  refped,  and  in¬ 
capable  of  difeerning  the  various  ends 
that*  may  be  annvered,  by  the  permit 
f3on  Oi  evil,  in  the  ftupendous  and  com- 
plicatea  iyftem  of  the  univerfe.  It 
may  be  fufficient,  however,  toobferve, 

•  li  -  that 
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that  notwithftanding  the  many  evils 
with  which  human  life  is  chequered, 
the  moft  fuperficial  enquiry  into  the 
dipenfations  of  Providence,  and  the 
works  of  Nature,  is  fufficient  to  con¬ 
vince  us,  that  Goodness  prefides  over 
the  whole.  For  we  are  furrounded  by 
the  moft  evident  and  (hiking  marks  of 
benevolent  defign  and  the  farther  we 
extend  our  refearches,  the  clearer  are 
the  evidences  we  find  of  this  confolato- 
ry  truth; 

In  1761,  Mr.  Jenynspublifhed  two 
volumes  in  i2mo.  one  of  which  con¬ 
tained  fome  political  eflays,  and  the 
other  a  colleftion  of  his  poems.  In 
this  colledtion  is  a  tranflation  of  Mr, 
Ifaac  Hawkins  Browne’s  Latin  Poem 
on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  a 
kind  of  didaftic  poem  on  the  Art  of 
Dancing,  of  which  Mr.  Jenyns,  in  his 
youth,*  was  extremely  fond.  In  the 
fame  year,  he  publifhed  anOde,  in  fo¬ 
lio,  on  on  the  royal  nuptials. 

In  1776  appeared  his  moft  celebrat¬ 
ed  performance,  €f  A  View  of  the  in« 
ternal  Evidence  of  the  Chriftian  Re- 

«  ligion.” 
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’c  ligion.”  His  plan  is  comprehended 
under  rhe  following  propofitions 
ce  Firft,  chat  there  is  now  extant  a 
cc  book  entitled  the  New  Teftamenf. 
“  Secondly,  that ‘from  this  book  may 
u  be  extracted  a  fyftem  of  religion  cn« 
€i  tirely  new,  both  with  regard  to  the 
Ci  object  and  the  dodlrines,  not  only 
u  infinitely  fuperior  to,  but  unlike  cve- 
Cc  ry  thing  which  had  ever  before  enter* 
ed  into  the  mind  of  man.  Thirdly, 
u  that  from  this  book  may  likewife  be 
u  collected  a  fyftem  of  ethics,  in  which 
ix  every  moral  precept,  founded  on  rea- 
ff  fon,  is  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of 
u  purity  and  perfeftion  than  in  any 
tc  other  of  the  wiftft  philofophers  of 
u  preceeding  ages :  every  moral  pre- 
u  cept  founded  on  falfe  principles  is 
u  totally  omitted,  and  many  new  pre- 
u  cepts  added,  peculiarly  eorrefpond- 
“  ing  with  the  new  object  of  this  reli- 
€C  giori.  Laftly,  that  fuch  a  fyftem  of 
u  religion  and  morality,  could  not  have 
a  been  the  work  of  any  man,  or  fet  of 
a  men;  much  lefs  of  thofe  obfeure, 
“  ignorant,  and  illiterate  perfons  who 
u'  actually  did  difcover  and  pub -i  ft  it 
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&  to  the  world  :  and  that,  therefore,  it 
*■*  mult  undoubtedly  have  been  effected 
c<  by  the  interpofitioo  of  divine  pow,. 
€i  er,  that  is,  that  it  muft  derive  its 
“  origin  from  God.” 

Few  publications  have  been  more 
generally  read  than  this  book.  Many 
eircumftances  contributed  to  promote 
the  extenfive  circulation  and  perufal 
cf  it.  Some  perfons  were  plcaied* 
Others  were  difgulled  j  and  all  were  fur- 
prifed,  to  find,  that  a  wiiter  .of  Inch 
diih’ngufhed  eminence  and  -  fuj'fc.ed 
principles,  fhould  avow  himfelfan  ad¬ 
vocate  for  Chriftianitv.  Such,  more-* 
over,  wa$  the  nature  of  his  defence, 
and  lo  exceptionable  in  a  variety  of 
particulars,  the  reafoning  which  he 
adopted,  that  the  moft  candid  reader 
could  not  but  fufped,  at  fhfe,  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  his  intentions,  and  fuppojfe 
that  he  was  fneering,  when,  in  reality, 
he  was  ferious  and  finccrc  ;  for,  with  all 
the  genius  and  learning  of  our  author* 
he  feems  to  have  defended  Chi  iflianity 
upon  principles  that  lead,  as  perfons 
may  be  differently  di^ofed*  to  f(  ej  tifim 
and  endiufiafexi.  Many 
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Many  anfwers  to  this  book  were  pub- 
liftied  j  but  only  two  of  them  merit 
notice,  and  they  are  indeed  worthy  of 
their  authors.  The  firft  by  Dr.  Mac¬ 
laine,  minifter  of  the  Englifh  church 
at  the  Hague,  is  entitled,  “  A  feries 
“  of  Letters  addrefled  to  Soame  Je- 
cc  nyns,  Efq.  on  occafion  of  his  View  of 
fc  the  Internal  Evidence  of  ChrifHa- 
iC  nity.’*  Thefecond,  by  the  late  Rev. 
Mr.  Taylor,  is  entitled,  u  A  full  An- 
lwer  to  a  late  View  of  the  Internal 
“  Evidence  of  the  Chriftian  Religion  : 
u  in  a  dialague  between  a  rational 
“  Chr-ftian  and  his  Friend.  By  the 
<c  editor  of  Ben  Mordecai’s  letters  to 
fc  Elilha  Levy.” — From  the  former  we 
fliall  feledta  (hiking  paflage,  referring 
to  the  letters  themfelves  for  a  very  fuH 
and  fatisfadtory  confutation  of  the  ex¬ 
ceptionable  reafonings  of  our  author. 

u  I  have  the  interelt  of  Chriflianity/ 
fays  Dr.Maclaine, “too  much  atheait, 
“  not  to  proteft  folemnly  againft  your 
“  method  of  defending  it.  Your  Piew 
“  of  its  internal  evidence  is  certainly 
“  exceptionable  in  many  refpedls.  In 
general,  your  reafoning  is  neither 

“  clofe 
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u  clofenor  accurate.  Your  illuftrations 
fc  run  wide  of  the  pr  inciples  they  are 
et  defigned  to  explain  and,  enforce. — • 
cc  One  would  be  tempted  fometimes  to 
“think,  that  you  yoiirfelf  IqH  fight  of 
“  thofe  principles  in  the  midd:  of  the 
“  defultory  detail  of  arguments  and 
€c  obfervations  which  you  bring  to  fup- 
“  port  them  and,,  while  We  admire 
sc  feveral  fine  touches  of  genius,  wit, 
“  and  eloquence,  that  ftrike  us  in  the 
“  midft  of  this  fplendid  confufion,*  we 
€t  lament  the  want  of  that  luminous  or- 
“  der  and  philofophical  precifion,  that 

“  are  indifpenfibly  required  in  a  work 
“  of  this  kind.  You  look  like  a  man 
“  vvho  has  been  fuddenly  tranfported 
€t  into  a  new  feene  of  things,- where  a 
ffc  multitude  of  objedts  ftnke  him  at 
€c  once,  and  who  begins  to  defaibe’ 
“  them  before  he  has  had  time  to  con « 
€c  fider  their  arrangement  and  their 
“  connexions.  Or,  to  ufe  another  fi~ 

f 

u  giire,  that  comes  nearer  to  your  par- 
u  ticular  cafe,  you  look  like  a  zealous 
“  and  fpirited  volunteer,  who  has  em- 
®c  barked  in  a  veffd  furrounded  with 
u  enemies,  and  affailed  by  tempeduous 

“  weather. 
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weather,  and  begins  to  defend  and 
cc  work  the  {hip  without  that  experi- 
**  ence  in  the  art  of  navigation,  or 
“  in  the  fcience  of  defence,  that  is  ne- 
<c  ceffary  to  enfure  fuccefs  and  vie- 

tory.’* 

He  died  on  the  18th  of  December 
1787,  at  his  houfe  in  Tilney-ftreet 5 
and,  on  his  death  bed,  which  Young 
fo  juflly  ftyles  f  a  detedtor  of  the  heart/ 
lie  evinced  the  fincerity,  at  leaft,  with 
which  he  had  defended  Chriftianity. 
fOn  his  deathbed/  fays  a  writer,  in  a 
recent  publication,  c  he  reviewed  his 
life;  and,  with  a  vifibie  gleam  of  joy, 
he  gloried  in  the  belief  that  his  little 
book  on  Chriftianity  had  been  ufefuh 
It  was  received,  perhaps,  where  greater 
woiks  would  not  make  their  way ;  and 
fo  might  have  aided  the  ardour  of  vir¬ 
tue,  the  confidence  of  truth.  He  fpoke 
of  his  death  as  of  one  prepared  to  die* 
He  did  not  ft  rink  from  it  as  an  evil, 
nor  as  a  pimiftment ;  but  met  it  with 
decent  firmnefs  as  his  original  deftinyy 
the  kind  releafe  from  what  Was  work 
the  kinder  lummons  to  ail  that  is  bet® 
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S  I  R, 

THOUGH  your  diftin- 
guifhed  rank  in  the  republic  of  let¬ 
ters  be  not  above  the  reach  of  the 
keen  eye  of  Envy,  yet,  fo  exalted, 
and  fo  firmly  eftablithed,  is  your  fta- 
tion,  the  hand  of  Envy  can  never  be 
raifed  high  enough  to  tear  the  laurel 
from  your  brow ;  nor  can  malevo¬ 
lence  detract,  by  fecret  wliifpers  and 
infinuations,  from  that  juft  honor 
which  Fame  proclaims  aloud  to  the 
admiring  world.  I  was  no  fooner 
acquainted  with  you,  Sir,  than  I  be¬ 
gan  to  reverence  your  great  abilities  : 
but,  when  I  had  read  your  Hiftory  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Romam 
Empire,  my  ideas  of  you  fo  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  former  impreffions,  that  I  feem- 
ed  at  a  iofs  to  determine,  whether  I 
difcovered  a  new  chara&er,  or  had 
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been  guilty  of  injuftice  to  your  worth 
by  thinking  lefs  highly  of  you,  than 
was  due  to  your  merit.  It  will  not, 
I  hope,  be  difficult  for  you  to  pardon 
one  who  fincerely  reveres  your  charac¬ 
ter,  in  regard  to  the  liberty  he  takes  in 
dedicating  this  little  work  to  you  ;  and 
to  gratify  his  inclination  to  adorn  it 
with  your  reipeftable  name. 

It  will  be  thought,  by  fome,  that, 
in  doing  this,  I  am  guilty  of  a  great 
impropriety ;  and  they  will  again  fur- 
mife,  that  I  am  not  in  earned:  in  my 
attempt,  to  vindicate  revealed  religion. 
Whatever  has  been  thought,  or  laid, 
of  you  by  others,  as  a  malicious  ene¬ 
my  to  Chriftianity,  (hard  words  in¬ 
deed  !)  is  not  to  regulate  my  conduct, 
who  am  far  from  regarding  you  in  that 
unfavourable  light.  As  for  the  fincc- 
rity  of  my  faith,  God  will  judge  ano¬ 
ther  day.  I  have  been  told,  that  a 
certain  Prelate  faidof  me,  “We  mult 
“  allow  him  to  be  a  Chriftian ;  but,  he 
"  is  one  Jui  generis.”  I  admire  the 
charity  of  a  modern  Eifhop;  and  thank 

his 
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his  Lordfhip  for  this  inftance  of  his 
goodnefs.  Truly,  I  am  neither  a  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic,  nor  a  High-Church¬ 
man  ;  neither  a  Di (Tenter,  nor  a  Me- 
tnodift.  I  rejoice  to  fee  fome  portion 
of  light  in  every  fed  ;  while  I  abhor 
that  Babel  of  confufion,  which  igno¬ 
rance,  fuperftition,  and  pride,  have 
ereded  in  Chriftendom.  I  hope,  I 
(hall  be  found  at  laft  to  be  a  true  dif- 
ciple.  If  I  believe  that  the  fun,  moon,  T 
and  ftars,  were  not  made  by  Archi¬ 
medes,  and  tnat  the  laws  of  nature 
were  not  eftablifhed  bySirlfaac  New¬ 
ton  ;  but  are  truly  the  effeds  of  infi¬ 
nite  wifdom  and  power  ;  I  am  obliged 
by  the  fame  kind  of  evidence,  to  be¬ 
lieve  tnat  Chriftianity  was  not  the  con¬ 
trivance  of  men  ;  but  is  the  revelation 
and  power  of  God.  And  I  am  fo  far  j\) 
from  being  a  mere  fpeculative  Chrif-  ! 
tian,  that  could  I  obtain  your  great  j 
reputation  as  an  autnor,  with  whate-  \ 
ver  elfe  the  whole  world  can  give,  it 
would  weigh  nothing  with  me,  in  com* 
parifon  of  my  hope  in  Chrift. 

B  2  That 
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That  Chriftianity  has  been  greatly 
corrupted  is  pretty  generally  acknow-( 
lodged  ;  and,  it  muft  be  acknowledged! 
too,  that  multitudes  call  themfelvesi 
Chriftians,  who  have  not  any  thing 
truly  chriftian  in  them.  Under  this 
profefiion,  the  follies  and  vices  of  man¬ 
kind,  bigotry,  fuperftition,  enthufi- 
aim,  prieftcraft,  deceit,  and  fraud, 
pride,  and  ambition,  hatred,  and  ftriie, 
appear  infinitely  more  deteftable  than 
under  any  other  name.  And,  it  muft 
be  confefled,  real  Chriftians  are  men  $ 
and  not  gods,  or  angels.  There  are 
fpots  in  the  fun  ;  and  thefe  have  their 
infirmities.  We  are  men  of  like  paf- 
fions  with  you,  faid  a  true  difciple,  who 
counted  not  himfclf  to  have  attained 
perfection. 

Your  penetrating  eye,  Sir,  has  not 
only  detected  the  various  hypocrifies, 
which  have  lurked  under  the  cloak  of 
pretended  Chriftianity  ;  but  has  dis¬ 
cerned  the  man,  that  is,  the  depravity 
of  human  nature,  even  in  the  real 
Chriftian.  You  were  ftruck  with  the 

apparent 
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apparent  inconfiftency  of  character : 
the  infirmities  of  human  nature  were 
magnified  in  your  eye,  through  the 
medium  of  the  chriftian  profelfion  ; 
and  you  turned  away  in  difguft,  as  from 
a  monfter,  concluding  that  there  is  no 
effential  difference  in  the  profefibrs  of 
this  religion  ;  but  that  they  are  all, 
without  exception,  fools,  or  madmen, 
or  defigning  villains. 

It  was  not  poffible  for  you,  thus 
prejudiced,  to  difeern,  in  any  one  thofc 
qualities,  which  conftitute  the  chriftian 
charafler:  You  could  not  fee  the  true 
difciple  humbled  before  God  under  a 
fenfe  of  thofe  very  infirmities  for  which 
you  reprobate  him:  You  could  not 
perceive  that  quick  apprehenfion  he 
feels  of  intire  dependence  on  his  God 
and  Savior,  or  that  acknowledgment 
of  infinite  obligation  to  the  divine  mer¬ 
cy,  which  freed  him  from  guilt,  and 
refeued  him  from  the  dominion  of  his 
lulls ;  and  to  which  he  owes  all  that  he 
knows  of  God,  and  of  himfelf,  and 
all  his  hopes  of  immortality  :  It  was 

R  3  not 
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not  poffible  for  you  to  have  any  idea 
of  the  war  he  is  fenfible  of  between 
the  flefh  and  the  fpirit ;  or  to  admire 
the  faithful  ftruggle  of  a  Chriftian  fol- 
dier  even  in  his  falls:  The  graces, 
which  really  conftitute  his  chara£ter, 
as  a  Chriftian,  either  appear  not  at  ail, 
or,  in  your  eye,  appear  diftorted,  or 
as  blafted  corn,  which,  inftead  of  af¬ 
fording  hope  of  a  profitable  harveft, 
makes  you  fhrink  back  in  fear  of  con¬ 
tamination. 

Indeed,  were  it  not  for  Chriftianity, 
human  nature  had  never  appeared*  fo 
weak,  or  fo  wicked,  as  we  now  behold 
it.  The  moral  difeafes  of  the  Heathen 
feem  mild,  in  couaparifon  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  phrenfy  of  fome  who  have  been 
called  Chriftians :  And  Pagan  prieft- 
craft  looks  like  a  fimple  and  innocent 
bevice,  compared  with  the  deep-laid 

**  Something  like  this  is  the  language  of  St.  Paul  z 
!By  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  fin.  I  had  not 
known  fn,  but  by  the  law.  Sin,  taking  occafiou 
by  the  command meet,  wrought  in  me  all  manner 
of  concupifccnce.  Sin  that  it  might  appear  fin. 
working  death  in  me  by  that  ^bich  is  good - - 

fchem  es 
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fchemes  of  ecclefiaftical  domination  of 
a  fet  of  men,  who  have  obtained  the 
name  of  The  Chriftian  Clergy .  The 
fault  is  in  our  common  nature $  but, 
as  Chriftianity  has  been  the  occafion 
of  its  appearance,  the  fault  is  eafiiy 
transferred  to  her ;  and  foe  is  reproach¬ 
ed  as  the  accurfed  parent  of  the  vileft 
hypocrify  and  madnefs,  the  blackeft 
treafon  and  ufurpation,  the  molt  hor¬ 
rid  cruelty  and  bloodfhed,  that  ever 
polluted  this  earth.  Viewing  Chrifti- 
anity  through  this  thick  medium,  it  is 
not  poffible  for  any  one  to  difeern  the 
divinity  which  is  ftampt  upon  her,  or 
once  to  imagine  that  any  degree  of 
evidence  can  reafonably  be  thought  fuf- 
ficient  to  prove  the  divine  origin  of  this 
religion,  the  profeffion  of  which  has 
been  attended  with  fuch  monftrous  in¬ 
iquities  and  fhameful  weaknefies ;  and 
which  has  been  the  occafion  (yet  the 
innocent  occafion)  of  producing  the 
mofi:  pernicious  effefls.  You  there¬ 
fore  feem  juftified  to  yourfelf  in  not 
attending  to  the  evidences  and  won- 

B  4  ders 
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da  s  of  this  difpenfation,  to  the  nature 
and  deffgn  of  Chriftianity.  Indeed, 
you  oouid  not  concave  that  there  ex- 
ifi.ed  any  other  than  that  pretended 
Chi  ifeianity,  which  is  truly  human,  the 
offspring  or  folly  and  wickednefs.  Re¬ 
garding  this  religion,  at  the  beft,  as  a 
fuipicious  character,  you  lifeen  to  every 
fuggeftion  and  argument  againft  her ; 
2nd  unhappily  exprefs  vourfelf  in  fuch 
general  terms,  that  many  have  conclud¬ 
ed  you  are  a  determined  enemy  to  real 
Chriftianity.  But  had  you  ever  dis¬ 
cerned  the  reality,  inftead  of  the  coun¬ 
terfeit  ;  fo  tar  from  appearing  as  an 
enemy  to  revealed  religion,  your  learn¬ 
ing  and  your  life  had  been  devoted  to 
herfervice:  You  had  taken  the  pen 
out  of  my  hand,  and,  as  a  philofopher, 
had  more  fuccefsfullyexpofedtheprin- 

ciples  of  human  error,  and,  as  a  Chrif- 
tian,  had  more  worthily  juftified  the 
ways  of  God  to  man. 

That  multitudes,  perhaps  the  far 
greater  number  in  every  age,  are  not 
‘  Yentially  the  better  for  Chriftianity, 

and 
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and  that  it  docs  not  make  any  one 
perfectly  good  ail  at  once,  is,  I  think, 
ho  greater  objection  to  this  religion, 
tiian  it  is  to  the  ufe  of  Peruvian  bark, 
that  it  has  not  cured  all  intermittents ; 
that  many  have  been  the  worfe  by  an 
improper  ufe  of  it,  and  by  ufing  it 
when  adulterated  by  knavifh  apothe¬ 
caries  ;  or  that  it  has  never  reftored  any 
one  to  perfect  health  in  an  inftant.— 
Were  it  poffible  for  you  to  have  had 
an  exaCt  knowledge  of  mankind,  and 
to  have*difcerned  the  nature  anddelign 
of  Chriftianity,  previous  to  its  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  world,  you  had  pro- 
phefied  that  Chriftianity  would  be  to¬ 
tally  rejected  by  men,  unlefs  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  divine  power;  that,  in 
general,  it  would  meet  with  the  fame 
reception  which  it  hath  actually  found, 
that  is,  would  be  received  in  hypocri- 
fy  by  many  and  become  greatly  cor¬ 
rupted  in  a  fhort  fpace  of  time  :  You 
might  perhaps,  even  then,  have  ac¬ 
counted  for  a  rapid  increafe  and  pro¬ 
pagation  of  this  religion  in  its  cor- 
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rupted  ftate  on  other  principles*  than 
that  of  fupcrnatural  aid;  you  had  fore- 
ic^n  the  conrufion  of  public  affairs  5 
andj  that  influence  it  would  produce 
on  the  Roman  ftate,  which,  in  your 
hiftory,  you  have  well  deferibed. 

Nor  are  thefe  things.  Sir,  any  in¬ 
convenience  to  my  faith :  Human  na¬ 
ture  is  what  it  is ;  and,  I  cannot  con¬ 
ceive,  unlefs  the  ftate  of  the  world 
were  totally  different,  that  Chriftiani- 
ty  could  be  in  any  other  condition 

*  ac<^°pn^  for  the  propagation  of  a  corrupt 
State  of  Chriftianity,  or  of  the  mere  external  form 
o!  Chriflianity,  on  other  principles  than  the  inter¬ 
position  of  fupernatural  power  does  not  weaken  the 
evidence,  which  has  been  repeatedly  urged,  from 
the  eftablifhment  of  Chriflianity  in  the  world.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  arc  fecondary  caufes,  by  which  we  may 
account  for  a  rapid  and  vaft  increafe  of  the  profef- 
lors  of  this  religion,  for  we  know  that  men  may  be 
brought  to  a  flea  t  to  what  they  do  not  believe,  and 
whole  nations  have  been  baptifed  at  the  point  of  a 
fword.  The  force  of  the  evidence  does  not  confifi 
in  the  numbers  who  are  called  Chriflians ;  but  in 
this,  that  there  are  any  real  Chrifliana  in  the  world  ; 
for  how  any  one  profelyte  could  be  gained  to  ge¬ 
nuine  Chriffianity  is  impollible  to  be  accounted  for, 
on  any  other  principle  than  “  Even  fo,  Father,  for 
ii  fo  it  feemed  good  in  thy  fight.” 

til  an 
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than  that  in  which  we  find  it.  Befides, 
when  I  take  into  the  account  the  ex- 
prefs  prophecies,  that  there  fhould  be 
a  general  apoftacy,  or  departure  from 
the  faith,  a  mercenary  priefthood,  and 
a  worldly  kingdom  eftablifhed  by  eccle- 
fiaflical  authority,  I  fee  fuch  a  wonder¬ 
ful  coincidence  of  things,  and  fuch  ma- 
nifeft  tokens  of  a  Providence,  in  the 
midft  of  all  this  darknefs  and  confufi- 
on,  that  I  acquiefce  without  a  mur¬ 
mur  ;  and,  am  more  fatisfied  in  feeing 
things  juft  as  they  are,  however  much 
I  deplore  the  evils,  than  I  can  fancy  I 
fhould  be  in  any  other  condition  of 
them  I  can  conceive,  or  wifh  to  be. 

But,  when  I  confider  what  prodigi¬ 
ous  ftumbling-hiocks  are  in  the  way  of 
other  men,  who  cannot  difcern  the 
links  of  this  chain  of  caufes  and  effects ; 
when  I  confider  how  thele  things  have 
{truck  your  amiable  fenfibility,  and  to 
what  a  vaft  diftance  you  recoil  from 
every  idea  favorable  to  real  Chriftani- 
ty,  I  am  filled  with  the  greateft  con¬ 
cern.  I  pity  you  ;  and  the  more,  be¬ 
ll  6  caufe 
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Cdiife  I  am  perfuaded  that  whatever  I, 
or  any  other,  can  fay  to  you  in  a  way 
of  argument,  will  never  make  you  a 
Chriftian.  You  are  to  me  a  ftriking 
example,  that  great  parts  and  learning^ 
phiiofophy  and  reaibn,  will  not  only 
not  tend  to  any  one’s  converfion,  but, 
in  certain  circumftances,  greatly  hin¬ 
der  it.  Yet  I  am  not  abfolutely  with¬ 
out  hope  from  another  quarter,  as  I 
believe  that  whatever  you  have  writ¬ 
ten,  or  infinuated,  is  not  fo  much  againft 
Chriftianity  itfelf,  as  againft  thofe  mon¬ 
th  ous  appearances,  which  have  fprung 
from  human  depravity,  through  which 
your  mind  has  received  the  moft  un- 
happy  prejudices.  I  did  it  ignorantly 
m  unbelier,  *  faid  one,  who  once  was 

a 

*  il  WLo  was  before  a  bfafphemer,  andaperfi?- 
14  cutor,^  and  injurious.  But  I  obtained  mercy,  for 
I  did  it  ignorantly  in  unbelief:  and  the  grace  of 
**  our  Lord  was  exceeding  abundant,  with  faith, 

€(  and  love  which  is  in  Chrift  Jefus.  This  is  a  faith- 
“  ful  faying,  and  worthy  of  ail  acceptation,  that 
66  Chrift  Jefus  came  into  the  World  to  fave  iinners  ; 

“  of  whom  I  am  chief.  Howbeit,  for  this  caufe  X 
u  obtained  mercy,  that  in  me  firft  Jefus  Chriil  might 

fhew 
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a  violent  oppofer,  &  afterwards  preach¬ 
ed  the  faith,  which  he  had  zealoufly 
endeavored  to  deftroy.  i 

The  only  argument,  by  which  you 
can  ever  be  perfuaded  to  become  a 
true  Chriftian,  is  that  of  neceffity. 
by  any  means,  you  fhall  hereafter  ob¬ 
tain  *a  right  view  of  the  exiftence  of 
moral  evil,  and  of  the  reality  of  its  ex¬ 
iftence  in  your  ownfelf,  you  will  then, 
and  not  till  then,  be  in  a  way  to  be¬ 
come  a  true  difciple  of  Jefus  :  You 
may  then  fee  the  wonders  of  this  dif- 

(C  fhew  forth  all  longfuffcring,  for  a  pattern  to 
“  them  which  ftiould  hereafter  believe  ©n  him  to 
<l  life  everlafting.”  iTim.  i. 

Had  Saul,  when  he  breathed  out  threatnings  a»d 
flaughter  againft  the  difciples,  and  perfecuted  this 
way  unto  death,  known  what  he  was  doing,  that  is, 
if  he  had  been  a  determined  enemy  to  Chriflianity 
againft  the  convictions  of  his  own  mind,  he  had 
never  found  mercy;  his  fin  had  been  that  which  is 
never  repented  of,  and  never  forgiven,  in  this  world, 
nor  in  that  which  is  to  come.  But  he  went  as  near 
to  the  commiiTion  of  this  fin  as  a  man  can  go,  who 
is  not  aftually  guilty  of  it;  and  he  wTas  defigtied  as 
i  fpecial  example  of  that  aftonifhirg  patience  and 
nercy,  which  can  pity  and  pardon  a  determined  ene¬ 
my  to  Chrijlianity ,  when  his  enmity  is  the  efftdf  of 
prejudice,  ignorance,  and  unbelief. 
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penfation,  and  embrace  Chriftianity  as 
a  panacea  for  all  the  miferies  of  hu¬ 
man  nature.  Nec  quifquam  aut  pec- 
catis  retardetur,  aut  annis,  quo  minus 
veniat  ad  confequendam  falutem.  In 
ifto  adhuc  mundo  manenti,  pasnitentia 
nulla  fera  eft.  Patet  ad  indulgentiam 
Dei  aditus,  et  quasrentibus  atque  intel- 
ligentibus  veritatem  facilis  acceffus  eft* 
Tu  fub  ipfo  licet  exitu  et  vit^  tempo¬ 
ralis  occafu,  pro  diledis  roges  :  etDe- 
um  qui  unus  et  verus  eft,  canfeffione  et 
fide  agnitionis  ejus  implores..  Venia 
confitenti  datur ;  et  credenti  indulgen- 
tia  falutaris  de  divma  pietate  concedi- 
tur;  et  ad  immortalitatem  fub  ipfa 
morte  tranfitur.  Hanc  gratiarn  Chrif- 
tus  impertit,  hoc  minus  mifericordiai 
fuje  tribuit,  fubigendo  mortem  trop^o 
crucis,  redimendo  credentem  pretio 
fangumis  fui,  reconciliando  hominem 
Deo  patri,  vivificando  mortalem  rege~ 
neratione  ccelefti.  Hunc,  fi  fieri  po- 
teft,  fequamur  omnes  :  Hie  nobis  vi- 
am  vitae  aperit,  hie  ad  paradifum  re¬ 
duces  facit,  hie  ad  ccelorum  regnaper- 
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ducet.  Cum  ipfo  Temper  vivemus,  fac~ 
ti  per  ipfum  filii  Dei :  cum  ipfo  exul- 
tabimus  Temper,  ipfius  cruore  reparati. 
Erimus  Chriftiani  cum  Chrifto  fimul 
gloriofi,  de  Deo  patre  bead,  de  perpe- 
tua  voiuptate  laetantes  Temper  in  con- 
Tpe6lu  Dei,  et  agentes  Deo  gradas  Tem¬ 
per.  Neque  enim  poterit  nifi  et  tetus 
elfe  Temper  et  gratus,  qui  cum  morti 
fuiffet  obnoxius,  fadtus  eft  de  immor- 
talitate  fecurus,  * 

It  is.  Sir,  one  of  the  fincereft  wijfho 
es  of  my  heart,  cc  That  the  God  of  our 
sc  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  the  Father  of 
Glory,  may  give  unto  you  the  Spirit 
“  of  wifdom  and  revelation,  in  the 
knowledge  of  him ;  the  eyes  of  your 
cc  underftanding  being  enlightened; 
u  that  you  may  know  what  is  the  hope 
cc  of  his  calling,  and  v/hat  the  riches  or 
<c  the  glory  of  his  inheritance  in  the 
“  Taints,  and  what  is  the  exceeding 
cc  greatnefs  of  his  power  to  us-ward 
“  who  believe.”  This  wifh.  Sir,  is 

*  Cypriauus  ad  Dcractrianum. 

accompanied 
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accompanied  with  a  hope  concerning 
You,  which  is  grounded  on  ibmething 
more  than  the  mere  poffibility,  that 
you  may  be  as  bright  an  example  in 
the  Chriftian  church,  as  you  are  an  or¬ 
nament  in  the  republic  of  letters, 

•  ?' 

I  am, 

SIR, 

\ 

Y  our  fincerc  friend. 
And  humble  fervant, 

J  *  # 
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LECTURE  I. 

THE  PREJUDICE  OF  EDUCATION  AND 
RATIONAL  CONVICTION, 


ALMOST  THOU  PERSUADEST  ME  TO  BE  A 
CHRISTIAN.  ACTS,  XXvi.  28. 

Jf  ChriiVianity  be,  what  it  pretends 
to  be,  a  revelation  communicated  to 
mankind  by  the  interposition  of  fuper- 
natural  power,  it  is  worthy  of  all  re¬ 
gard  ;  and,  the  vaft  importance  of  it 
will  juftify  every  charitable  attempt  to 
propagate  the  knowledge  of  it  in  the 
world.  It  is  on  this  ground,  I  expect 
to  be  excufed,  for  affuming  a  charac¬ 
ter 
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ter  which  does  not  belong  to  me,  in  or¬ 
der  to  exprefs  my  views  of  a  religion, 
the  origin  of  which,  I  am  perfuaded,  is 
civine.  Nor  do  I  encroach  on  the  fa- 
cerdotal  office  more  than  did  thofe 
g»eat  mafters  ot  reaion  and  erudition, 
Grotius,  Boyle,  Locke,  Addifon,  and 
Lyttieton ;  who  teftified  their  belief  to 
tlic  world,  without  any  other  motive 
tnan  their  regard  for  truth  and  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  mankind.  Every  one  has,  I 
tmnie,  a  right ;  .and  b,  in  duty,  obli¬ 
gees  to  advance  the  interefts  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  which  are  indeed  the  moft  im- 
F  -  intercb  ot  human  nature,  bv 
every  means  confident  with  its  genius: 

:i\/  rrixte  fliall  contribute  any 
t.iiiig  tovv'c  ds  perfuaumg  you  to  pay 
cLii.s,  au.ciii.ion  to  this  divine  religion, 

a.c  couiil  hz  ve  no  motive  for  tens  imparting  hi* 

freefer.iim?nu  to  the  Public,  except  the  didate* 
“ofhic  oc  r.  h*ajt,  Which  tel!  him,  that  it  i*  evert 


4  ‘jt  f  •,  f  i/  l  !  J r 

*  s  W-,:o  comes  into  the  world,  to  uPs  his 

„  *  n  ** 


J  ,  •  >  .  -»***v.«  tiuv  wuiiU,  IU  life  fits 

h‘  citib'avorsy  however  infignif icant,  to  leave  it 
«a«  »»Tid  s.3  much  better  as  lie  caTI*,, 

Preface  to  A  Free  Enquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Origin  of  Evil. 

which 
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which  it  juftly  claims,  the  clergy  will 
have  no  reafon  to  be  jealous  of  this  at¬ 
tempt. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  general 
eftablifhment  of  Chriftianity  precludes 
every  extraordinary  attempt  in  its  fa¬ 
vor.  This  revelation,  it  is  true,  is  the 
bafis  of  almoft  every  religion  in  Eu¬ 
rope:  but  pure  and  genuine  Chrifti¬ 
anity  is  not  necefiarily  connected  with 
any  particular  mode  of  external  wor- 
lhip,  or  form  or  church -government. 
Something,  which  is  called  Chriftiani¬ 
ty,  may  become  the  religion  of  r, 
country,  in  which  their  is  Ids  real 
Chriftianity  than  was,  feventeen  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  in  any  province  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  There  may,  there¬ 
fore,  at  this  time,  be  as  much  reafon 
for  every  one,  who  values  this  divine 
religion,  to  exert  hirnfelf  in  its  favor, 
as  there  would  be,  ifPaganifm,  in  its 
various  forms,  were  ftill  the  national 
religion  of  every  country  in  Europe. 

It  is  one  thing  to  be  called  a  Chrif- 
tian,  and  to  profefs,  what  is  termed^ 

the 
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the  Chriftian  religion  as  by  law  efta* 
blifhedj  and.,  another  thing  to  be  a 
Chriftian  according  to  the  fpirit  and 
tenor  of  the  Chriftian  difpenfation. 
The  vaft  multitudes  called  Chriftian*, 
are  net  C'hriftians  de  jure ,  having  the 
principles  and  graces  which  efientially 
conftitute  the  true  Chriftian  character ; 
as  is  too  evident  by  their  vices  and 
immoralities,  tneir  ignorance,  fuperfti- 
tion,  proranenefs,  worldly  purftiits  and 
engagements;  but  have  a  right  to  the 
denomination  de  fatlo,  by  virtue  of 
cuftom,  human  laws,  and  certain  re¬ 
ligious^  rites  fuperftitioufty  fubmitted 
vo,  and  fometimes  profanely  admini- 
tered. 

The  diftinftion  is  nearly  as  old  as 
hriftianity.  You  read  of  fome*,  and 
hefe  Chriftian  minifters,  as  they  would 
feem  to  be,  who  were  enemies  of  the 
erofs  of  Chrift,  and  minding  earthly 
things ;  and  therefore  as  remote  from 
teal  Chriftianity  as  were  the  idolatrous 
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nations.  Reafon  too,  as  well  as  fcrip- 
ture,  diftinguifhes  between  the  form 
of  godlinefs  and  the  energy,  or  reality. 
The  picture  of  a  man  is  not  a  man.  In 
the  religions  which  have  made  Chrif- 
tianity  their  bafts,  you  may  difcern 
tome  refemblance  to  real  Chriftianity  : 
but,  if  the  refemblance  were  perfect, 
which  is  far  from  being  true  in  fa£t,  it 
muft  ftill  be  diftinguifhed  from  real 
Chriftianity,  as  much  as  a  fhadow  from 
its  jubilance,  or  a  pidture  from  the  man 
whofe  exadt  portrait  it  is.  Acknow¬ 
ledge  the  mafterly  ftrokes  of  a  Rey¬ 
nolds  ;  admire  the  painting  ;  fay  it  ex- 
prefles  the  original  to  the  life,  his  fea¬ 
tures,  and  even  his  paffions :  it  is  yet 
no  more  than  a  refemblance  of  the 
perfon,  whofe  charadler  you  may  have 
juft  reafon  to  admire,  to  love,  and  imi¬ 
tate. 

The  mafs  of  mankind  will  ever  take 
up,  and  be  fatisfied,  with  that  religion 
which  is  made  ready  for  them,  and 
which  happens  to  be  the  religion  of 
their  country.  In  Europe,  they  will 

fall 
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fall  into  the  profefFion  of  what  is  called 
The  Chriftian  Religion  ;  in  Afia,  of  that 
of  Mahomet:  they  are  Chriftians,  be- 
caufc  their  progenitors  profeffed  to  be 
Chriftians.  if  theiehad  been  Irdeatiicns, 
their  religion  had  been  Paganifm ;  if 
Jews,  or  Mahometans,  they  had  been 
circumcifed,  and  blafphemed  Chrift, 
only  becaufe  their  forefathers' had  done 
fo  before  them.  But  truth  is  the  fame, 

whoever  has  profeffed  or  denied  it  : _ 

yet  fo  perverfe  are  we,  that  we  often 
/hut  our  eyes  againft  the  light,  for  no 
othei  reafon  than  becaufe  our  forefa¬ 
thers  could  not  ice.  Let  it  be  fuppol- 
cd  that  our  anceftors  were  right  in  their 
profeffion;  that  they  were  of  the  true 
religion;  that  they  were  real  Chriftians:' 
yet,  if  we  be  of  the  fame  profeffion, 
merely  becaufe  it  was  theirs,  or  through 
the  prejudice  of  education,  we  are  not 
Chriftians  in  the  beft  fenfc  of  that  de¬ 
nomination  ;  we  are  not  fo  much  as  al- 
moft  perfuaded  to  be  Chriftians.  Wc 
have  the  name  indeed ;  but  not  the 
thing :  wc  profeis,  without  any  rea* 
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ionable  ground  of  perfuafion  ;  for  if  i£ 
be  any  reafon  in  favor  of  Chriftianitv 
Chat  it  has  been  long  profeffed  by  our 
forefathers,  and  is  the  religion  of  our 
country ;  it  is  equally  as  good  a  reafon 
agamft  it,  and  would  have  iuftified  the 
firft  converts  to  Chriftianity,  if  they 

had  obitinately  continued  Jews  and 
lagans. 

But  there  are  men  of  genius  and 
learning,  who  difdain  vulgar  prejudi- 

ces ;  fome  leifure,  and  more 

cunofky,  and  perhaps  prompted  bv  a 
laudabie  defire  of  character,  orperfua- 
ded  by  fecular  intereft,  they  exert  their 
fupeiior  abilities  in  a  ftrifl;  examination 
or  the  Evidences  of  the  Chriftian  reli 
gion.  Truth  and  candor  oblige  them 
to  acknowledge,  that  an  equal  degree 

°*  evidence  never  appeared,  to  confirm 

iiny  hiftorical  fails,  which  ever  were 
prefenced  to  the  faith  of  mankind ;  and, 
that  they  would  be  inexcufable,  were 
tiiey  to  withhold  their  avowed  affent  to 
gofpe.  1,  which  carries  with  it  luch 
apiOcngioufly  high  degree  of  probabi¬ 
lity. 
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lity,  ^  They  find  this  religion  difenga- 
ged  fromthofegrofs  fuperftitions,  which 
deform  every  other  inftitution;  and 
the  morality  of  the  gofpel  truly  excel¬ 
lent.  They  therefore  compliment  this 
religion  with  the  firft  place  in  their 
fcale  of  comparifon  with  all  others,  as 
the  bcft  religion  in  the  world ;  and 
profefs  to  be  converts  to  Chriftianity 
on  rational  conviction.  Not  a  few  of 
them,  and  thefe  men  cf  the  greateft 
abilities,  and  holding  the  firft  rank  in 
the  fchools  of  fcience,  ambitious  to  dif- 
tinguifli  thernfelves,  and  zealous  of 
thofe  opinions,  which,  after  painful  in- 
veftigation,  have  formed  their  creed, 
engage  as  volunteers  in  the  croifade; 
whilft  others  of  them,  as  foldiers  in 
fortune,  fighting  for  pay,  the  emolu¬ 
ments  of  office,  maintain  the  out¬ 
works  of  Chriftianity,  and  repel  the 
attacks  of  learned  infidels.  If  it  would 
be  prefumptuous  to  lay,  that  none  of 
thefe  are  real  Chriftians ;  it  is,  howe¬ 


ver,  no  prefumption  to  lay.  There  is 
not  any  necefijty  obliging  us  to  fuppofc 
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that  any  of  them  are  mere  fo,  than 
thofe  whofe  faith  is  the  mere  prejudice 
of  education,  or,  than  the  infidels 
whom  they  oppofe.  The  actors  on  the 
public  theatre  do  not  fo  perform  their 
parts  in  affumed  characters,  as  utterly 
to  difguife  their  own,  or  to  induce  a 
belief  that  they  are  really  the  perfons 
whom  they  reprefcnt  for  an  hour. 
Even  a  Garrick  was  never  taken  to  be 
the  identical  Richard  the  Third  ;  nor 
is  a  Siddons  miftaken  for  a  real  penfo 
tent  Jane  Shore.  And  it  is  eafily  leen 
that  many,  who  affume  the  Chriftiart 
chaiaCtei,  are  at  variance  with  their 
own  profefllons ;  their  tempers  and 
conduft  abfolutely  inconfiftent  with  the 
genius  of  this  religion  ;  and,  it  is  there¬ 
fore  juftly  .  concluded,  that  thefe  ra¬ 
tional  Chnfdans,  as  they  call  them- 
felves,  are  effentially  deficient;  many 
of  whom  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  that  very  religion,  which 
they  are  engaged  to  defend,  and  which 

tney  profefs  to  believe  is  of  divine  ori-* 

g*nal. 
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I  mean  not  here  to  depreciate  their 
merits.  In  the  wonderful  chain  of  be¬ 
ings,  they  are  as  much  above  vulgar 
Christians,  as  thefe  are  above  the  bru¬ 
tal  Hottentots.  As  far  as  they  go,  they 
are  certainly  right ;  but  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  fo  far  they  may  go  with¬ 
out  any  one  principle  of  the  Christian 
institution.  Profeffingto  believe,  they 
may  deceive  others  ;  but,  if  they  think 
they  believe,  itis  moil  likely  they  will 
deceive  themfel-ves ;  for,  it  is  one 
thing  to  have  an  alien t  to  the  truth  of 
Christianity  extorted  by  a  dint  of  ar¬ 
gument,  and  to  believe,  on  rational 
conviction,  that  the  Bible  contains  a 
divine  revelation ;  and  quite  another, 
to  underftand  the  nature  of  that  reve¬ 
lation,  and  be  delivered  into  the  mould 
of  the  gofpel,  and  to  take  the  impref- 
fion  and  character  of  Chrift. 

The  fcriptures  afford  many  exam¬ 
ples  to  confirm  the  truth  of  thefe  ob¬ 
servations.  T he  J ews  had  Schools  and 
Seminaries  of  learning;  in  which,  we 
mult  fuppofe,  every  argument  the 
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wit  of  man  could  devifc  in  favor  of  re¬ 
velation,  was  invefligated  and  care¬ 
fully  taught :  indeed  their  learned  la¬ 
bours  in  the  fcripturcs  were  prodigious. 
It  is  probable  King  Agrippa  believed 
the  prophets  after  an  examination  of 
the  external  evidences  of  revealed  re¬ 
ligion,  and  fome  partial  views  of  the 
internal  evidences  of  it ;  but,  hoy/  far 
lie  was  from  being,  in  any  fenfe,  an 
Iiraelite  indeed,  is  too  evident.  Our 
Saviour  charged  the  jews  with  unbe¬ 
lief  with  relpect  to  the  very  writings  of 
Mofes,  in  whom  they  trufted :  They 
knew  not  the  voices  of  the  prophets, 
in  the  reading  and  ftudying  of  whole 
facred  books,  their  learned  education 
chiefly  conliited,  and  which  were  read 
every  fabbath-day  in  their  fynagogues. 
Thefe  Jews',  who  troubled  the  chur di¬ 
ps  of  Galatia,  and  many  other,  by  fee¬ 
ing  the  completion  of  ancient  prophe¬ 
cies  and  the  miracles  wrought  by  the 
apoftles,  were  convinced  that  the  Mef- 
fiah  was  come,  and  were  baptized  in 
the  name  of  Jefus;  yet,  fo  far  were 
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they  from  being  Chriftian,  from  ha¬ 
ving  their  hearts  conformed  to  the 
Chriftian  difpenfation,  that  they  quite 
miftook  the  real  character  of  Chrift  : 
They  \yere  ftill  leeking  to  be  juftified 
own  merits,  and  zealoufly 
taught,  that,  except  a  man  be  circum- 
cifed  and  keep  the  Law  of  Mofes,  he 
cannot  be  faved  ;  than  which,  the  phi- 
Jofophy  oi  Greece  and  the  idolatry  of 
the  Gentiles  were  not  more  inconfiftent 
with  the  golpel,  which  proclaims  Je- 
ftis  Chrift  the  only  mediator  between 
God,  and  man. 

1  hat  perfuafion,  by  which  men  be¬ 
come  real  Chriftians,  is  very  different 
from  an  affent  to  philofophical  and 
hiftorical  truths,  or  to  things  credible 
on  teftimony  of  credible  witneffes. 
We  may  affent  to  philofophical  and 
hiftorical  truths,  on  the  relation  of 
other  men,  as  general  truths  in  which 
we  are  not  immediately  concerned ;  or, 
the  importance  of  which,  as  relating 
to  ourfeives,  we  do  not  apprehend; 
and  fo  thefe  are  matters  of  mere  fpecu- 

lation. 
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lation,  and  not  regarded  by  us,  o 
fo  regarded  as  their  importance 


s>  or,  not 
nee  may 


require,  i  hus  the  curious  enquirer 
concerning  revealed  religion  may  re¬ 
gard  it  only  according  to  its  importance 
in^liis  fcale  of  companion  with  every 
other  initiation,  without  underftand- 
mg,  in  any  degree,  its  real  importance 
to  himfelf.  Fie  may  examine  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  Chriftianity,  fo  far  as  to  be 
ps; loaded  that  it  is  fromGod,  without 
underffonding  the  nature  and  defign  of 
Chiiftianity ;  and  io,  without  regard¬ 
ing  it  according  to  what  it  really  is, 
that  is,  without  being  Chriftian.  The 
evidences,  which  authenticate  the  Bi- 
bie,  as  containing  a  divine  revelation 
force  from  him  a  cold  affent :  He  at¬ 
tends  to  thofe  truths,  which,  though 
implied  by  .  the  goipel,  are  not  the 
grand  peculiarities  of  it;  but,  are  as 
much  .  the  principles  of  natural  as  of 
revealed  religion ;  and,  he  profeiles  a 
high  veneration  for  the  gofpel  as  a  fyf. 
tem  of  ethics,  the  moral  part  ofChrif- 


tianity,  which  is,  in  fad,  no  charac 
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teriftic  part  of  it  at  all;  as  this,  though 
in  a  manner  lefs  perfeft,  makes  a  part 
of  every  religion  that  ever  appeared  in 
the  world. 

Or  neceffity,  Chrift  mnft  be  regard¬ 
ed  in  the  light  in  which  the  feriptures 
reprefent  his  chara&er;  for,  if  he  be 
not  regarded  in  that  refpeft,  in  v/hich 
his  character  as  a  Savior  elTentially  ^ 
confifts,  he  is  indeed  not  regarded  at 
all,  to  any  pnrpofe  of  falvation.  The 
Tews,  according  to  their  miftaken 
view  of  the  feriptures,  believe  in  a 
Chrift,  whom  they  expert  to  redeem 
and  fave  them  :  A  nd  we  may  as  well 
affirm  that  the  modern  apoftate  Jews 
are  real  Chriftians,  as  fuppofe  that  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  learned  advocates  of  Chrifti- 
anity  are  fo,  whofe  views  of  the  nature 

9  It  is  not  every  error,  or  every  herefy,  that  is 
apoftacy  from  the  faith.  It  is  a  revolt  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  efiential  article. 

— And  the  denial  of  Inch  an  efiential  part  may  as 
properly  be  called  apcjlacy ,  as  if  we  were  to  renounce 
the  whole  Chriftan  faith  and  worfhip  *  It  is  re¬ 
nouncing  them  in  effect,  and  not  treating  and  re- 
garding  God  as  God,  or  Chrift  as  Chrift. 

Newton’s  DefTertations. 
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of  this  difpenfation  are  fo  partial  and 
indiftinft,  that  they  either  miftake,  or 
rejedlj  the  true  character  of  our  Sa¬ 
vior. 

From  the  foregoing  premifes,  I  con- 
elude,  that  a  man  is  not  fo  much  as  ai¬ 
med'  perfuaded  to  be  a  Chriftian,  when 
he  is  prejudiced  in  favor  of  Chriftiani- 
ty  by  his  education  in  a  country  where 
Chriftianity  happens  to  be  the  general 
profeffion  ;  nor  when  he  is  a  Chriftian 
religionift  believing,  what  is  called. 
The  Chriftian  Religion  to  be  the  beft 
religion  in  the  world;  nor  when  he  ac¬ 
knowledges  a  divine  revelation,  per¬ 
fuaded  to  this  acknowledgment  by  ra¬ 
tional  arguments;  and,  much  lefs, 
when  his  own  private  temporal  conve¬ 
nience  and  advantage  make  him  ready 
to  think  well  of  it,  and  to  profefs  it': 
But,  then  he  is  almoft  perfuaded,  when 
the  light  of  Chriftian  ti  uth  is  breaking 
in  upon  his  mind ;  when  the  nature 
and  importance  of  Chriftanity  are 
opening  to  his  view,  and  he  is  inclin¬ 
ed,  in  fome  degree,  to  embrace  it ;  but 
•  C  4  the 
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the  iove  of  the  world,  or  pride,  tempts 
Lirn  to  clofe  his  eyes,  to  ftifle  his  con¬ 
victions,  to  quench  the  fpirit,  to  turn 
mom  the  truth,  to  neglect,  flight,  mif- 
take,  and  pervert  it.  At  times,  he  is 
almoft  perfuaded,  and  half  refclved; 
but  is  kept  back  from  a  cordial,  uni- 
verlal  regard  to  Jefus:  His  convicti¬ 
ons,  like  a  thorn  in  the  foot,  difablr 
him  from  prefling  forward  in  the  care- 
fs,  or  prefumptuous,  courfe  he  for- 
met  iy  purfued:  In  theory,  perhaps,  he 
renounces  all  dependence  on  his  own 
merits,  on  the  form  of  out-fide  religi¬ 
on,  and  on  the  world  as  the  objeft  of 
his  happinefs  ;  yet,  Chrifl:  is  not  form¬ 
ed  in  him  ;  nor  will  Chi  iftianity  gain 
any  credit  by  millions  of  fuch  pro- 
leflbrs  of  it.  Theie  are  the  men  who 
halt  between  God  and  Mammon;  who, 
when  the  fcorching  fun  is  up,  in  time 
of  temptation,  turn  apoflates ;  on,  by 
more  lingering  declenfions,  fall  away ; 
or,  conftantly  finning  againft  light,  and 
efpecially  by  repeated  breaches  of  their 
vows  and  refolutions,  pave  their  way  to 
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greater  condemnation  and  accumulated 
ruin.  “  In  them  is  fulfilled  the  pro- 
“  phecy  of  Ifaiah,  who  faith,  Byhear- 
“  ing  ye  fhall  hear,  and  not  underftand, 
“  and  feeing  ye  fhall  fee,  and  fhall  not 
"  perceive  :  For  this  people’s  heart  is 
waxed  grofs,  and  their  ears  are  dull 
‘  ot  nearing,  and  their  eyes  have  they 
“  clofed  ;  left  at  any  time  they  fhould 
“fee  with  their  eyes  and  hear  with 
their  ears,  and  lhould  underftand  with 
“  their  heart,  and  be  converted,  and  I 
“  lhould  heal  them.” 

Such  was  the  cafe  of  King  Agrip- 
pa  : '  He  was  almoft  perftiaded  to  be  a 
Chiiftian.  .  What  could  it  have  been 
that  kept  him  back,  ?  It  was  the  w'orld; 
the  love  of  the  world.  To  his  heart 
difpofedas  it  then  was,  its  frowns  and 
perfecutions  were  more  (hocking  than 
the  diftant  apprehenfion  of  helh  and, 
its  honors,  riches,  and  pleafures,  weigh¬ 
ed  more  with  him,  than  the  approbation 
or  Heaven,  and  the  hope  of  future 
glory.  He  yielded  to  the  dictates  of 
us  confcience,  fo  far  as  he  could  con- 
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fiftcntly  with  his  charadter,  as  a  man 
or  the  world ;  and,  through  an  afredla- 
tion  of  candor,  in  queft  of  praife,  ac- 
knowledged  that  St.  Paul  had  done  no- 
tning  worthy  of  death,  or  of  bonds ; 
yet,  againu  his  confcience,  and  to  keep 
fair  with  the  world,  left  him  unbefriend¬ 
ed  to  the  judgment  of  Csefar. 

There  is  little  occafion  for  caution¬ 
ing  you  againll  miftakingvnational  pre¬ 
judice  for  Chriftian  faith.  Men  of 
fenfe,  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
a  liberal  education,  have  ever  defpifed 
the  luperftition  of  the  vulgar,  or  reve¬ 
renced  :t  only  as  a  fupport  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  a  fortunate  bond  of  human 
fociety.  Your  danger  lies  in  a  readi* 
nefs  to  miftake  the  conclufions  of  rea- 
fon  for  the  faith  of  the  gofpel.  Under 
pretence  of  avoiding  enthufiafm,  and 
toreprefentChriftianity  more  rational, 
the  ftandard  of  modern  Chriflianity  re¬ 
quires  no  more  than  an  hearty  affent 
to  the  credibility  of  revealed  religion : 
Take  a  ritual  in  your  hand,  as  a  help 
to  devotion;  and,  let  your  manners  be 
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decent ;  and,  you  are  as  completely  a 
Chriltian  as  the  world  requires  you  to 
be.  But,  if  you  would  be  Chriftians 
according  to  the  ftandard  which  God 
hath  fixed,  you  mult  be  what  the  world 
ever  will  defpife:  You  muft  begin  with 
poverty  of  Ipirit ;  for,  the  faith  of  the 
Gofpel  is  the  contrail  to  pride,  obfli- 
nacy,  and  felf-conceit ;  and  originates 
in  an  humble,  teachable,  and  candid 
difpofition  :  And  after  exploring  the 
myltery  of  Chrilt’s  fufferings  and 
death,  as  the  price  of  your  peace,  as 
your  redemption  from  all  that  weight* 
of  wroe  which  flelh  is  heir  to  as  your 
emancipation  from  fin,  your  reiteration 
to  perfect  liberty,  to  virtue,  and  good- 
nefs,  and  eternal  life ;  your  hearts  mult 
come  wholly  attached  to  the  Savior  : 
Him  you  mult  prefer  to  the  whole 
world,  and  to  your  very  life'-  in  him 
you  mult  confide,  and  to  him  mult  you 
live  and  die.  Any  thing  Ihort  of  this 
is  not  worthy  of  Chrilt,  and  will  never 
pais  for  Chriftianky,  when  you  come 
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into  that  light  in  which  fpecious  appear¬ 
ances  can  no  more  deceive. 

Since  rational  conviction  and  fvfteni- 
atical  orthodoxy  have  obtained  the 
name  of  Faith,  elevation  of  thought 
and  warmth  of  affeCtion  have  been  call¬ 
ed  enthufiafm  :  But,  fo  vaftly  great, 
and  fo  important  to  us,  is  the  object 
cf  the  gofpel,  that  it  juflly  requires 
the  moft  elevated  mind,  and  the  moft 
fervent  afiection  that  ever  glowed  in 
man.  I  hat  zeal  which  arifes  from 
wrong  principles,  and,  which  appears 
in  unwarantable  practices,  may  juftly 
be  termed  enthufiafm  3  but,  true  Chrif- 
tian  zeal  and  love  can  never  exceed,  or 
merit  that  reproachful  name.  To  give 
a  cold  affcnt  to  the  gofpel,  to  be  indif¬ 
ferent  and  lukewarm  in  fuch  a  caufe  as 
the  Chriftian,  is  to  pour  contempt 
upon  it  3  to  affront  the  Supreme  Be¬ 
ing  3  to  undervalue  the  Savior  3  to 
turn  the  back  on  divine  mercy  3  and 
will  as  effectually  prevent  the  benefits 
of  (Shrift’ s  death,  as  an  infidel  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  gofpel. 

Long 
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Long  obfervation  of  men  and  things 
obliges  me  to  think,  that  it  is  no  un¬ 
common  cafe,  for  thofc  who  hear,  or 
read,  the  gofpel,  to  be  half  inclined  to 
it,  and  almoft  perfuaded  to  be  Chrif¬ 
tians;  yet,  intangled  by  the  world  and 
fin,  and  under  the  influence  of  pride, 
they  hang  in  a  ftate  of  miferable  fuf- 
penfe ;  and  fometimes  become  quite 
hardened  againft  conviftion.  Thefe 
perifh  at  the  very  threfhold  of  mercy, 
and  under  a  degree  of  guilt  the  moft 
aggravated.  While  you  hear  this, 
your  own  confciences  will  iuggeft,  Be¬ 
ware  of  this  fatal  error.  If  there  were 
a  few  more  true  Chriftians  in  the  world, 
it  would  be  happy  for  themfelves,  and 
by  no  means  detrimental  to  the  public; 
and  I  would  to  God,  that  all  who  hear 
me  were  not  only  almoft,  but  altoge¬ 
ther  Chriftians. 
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the  causes  of  infidelity, 

have  any  of  the  Rulers,  or  of  the 

PHARISEES,  BELIEVED  ON  HIM  p 

John  vii.  48. 

nn 

JL  HERE  is  a  certain  temper  of 
foul,  called  in  feripture  A  new  heart, 
which  is  absolutely  neceifary,  as  a  fuit- 
able  foil,  for  the  divine  plant  of  faith 
in  Chrift;  without  which  it  cannot 
Itrike  root,  or  thrive. 

1  he  rulers  o*  this  world,  all  thefe 
bu fy  or  idle  perfons,  whofe  time  and 
thoughts  are  wholly  engrolfed  by  the 
purfuits  o;  bufinels  or  pleafure,  ambi¬ 
tion  or  luxury,  can  never  fulHciently 
attend  to  the  evidences  and  wonders  of 
the  Chriftian  difpenfation :  They  can- 
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not  know  any  thing  of  this  religion,  ex¬ 
cept  what  they  have  accidentally  pick¬ 
ed  up  by  defultory  converfation,  or  fu- 
perficial  reading;  or  by  a  general  re¬ 
view  of  the  ftate  of  Chriftendom,  than 
which  there  is  not  a  more  unlikely 
mean  to  iinprefs  the  mind  with  fenti- 
ments  in  its  favor.  For  want  of  evi- 
'  dence  and  inclination  to  believe,  thev 
determine  with  themfelves,  that  Chri- 
ftianity  is  a  pretended  revelation,  found¬ 
ed  on  a  ftrange,  improbable  ftory  ;  is 
nothing  more  than  the  impofition  of 
prieftcraft  upon  ignorant  and  illiterate 
ages ;  and  artfully  continued,  as  an  en¬ 
gine  well  adapted  to  awe  and  govern 
the  fuperftitious  vulgar.  To  talk  to 
fuch  about  the  Chriftian  religion,  is  to 
converfe  with  the  deaf  concerning  mu- 
fic,  or  with  the  blind  on  the  beauties 
of  painting  :  They  want  all  ideas  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  fuhjeft,  and  can  never  be 
made  to  comprehend  it.  The  preach¬ 
ing  of  “  Chrift  crucified,  was  to  the 
<f  Jews  a  (tumbling-block,  and  to  the 
cc  Greeks  foolifhnefs  :M  and  fo  it  mu  ft 
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appear  to  a!],  who,  like  them,  judge 
h-om  eftablifhed  prejudices,  falfe  lear- 
ning,  and  fuperficial  knowledge. 

If  any  one  be  attached  to  a  favorite 
pleafure,  or  eagerly  engaged  in  world- 
Jy  punuits,  incompatibic  with  the  pre- 
cePts  ofnthis  religion,  he  muft  either 
rehnquim  thofe  purfuits  with  uneafi- 
nds,  if  he  believe  j  or,  fhould  he  be  de¬ 
termined  neitner  to  repent  or  reform, 
ie  mu^  perfift  m  them  with  remorfe 
and  diffatisfaftion  :  Therefore  fuch  ^e- 
nerally  commence  unbelievers  in  their 
own  defencej  for  the  moft  unfurmount- 
ab^  as  well  as  the  moft  ufual  obftacle 
to  our  belief,  arifes  from  our  paffions, 
appetites,  and  interefts,*  Let  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  Chriftianity  be  fuppofed  to 
be  ten  thoufand  times  ftronger  than 


Let  never  fo  much  probability  hang  on  one  fide 
0  a  covetous  man  s  reafoning,  and  money  on  the 
u  1S  ea,y  t0  J«refee  which  will  outweigh  — 
Lei,  a  man,  paffionately  in  love,  that  he  is  jilted* 
bnng  a  fcore  of  witneiTes  of  the/alfhood  of  his  mid 

11  Vf*  t0tl°;ebut  fhree  kind  words  of  her 
fii-ll  invalidate  all  their  teltimonies. 

Locke. 

they 
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they  are ;  let  it  be  fuppofed,  that,  in- 
ftead  of  appearing  to  his  difciples  after 
his  refurredtion,  Chrift  had  appeared 
to  the  Jewifh  Sanhedrim,  and  to  the 
Roman  Senate ;  and,  that  thefe  o-en- 
tlemen,  fo  attached  to  the  world,  fhould 
actually  fee  miraculous  cures  perform¬ 
ed  on  the  fick,  or  even  the  dead  railed 
to  life,  they  might  be  ftaggered  for  a 
while,  but  would  not  be  effectually 
perfuaded  to  believe ;  for  we  have 
power  over  the  mind's  eye,  as  well  as 
over  that  of  the  body,  to  lliut  it  againft 
the  ftrongeft  rays  of  truth  and  religion, 
whenever  they  become  painful  to  us. 

If  the  evidences  of  Chriftianity,  its 
doctrines  and  precepts,  which  are  per¬ 
fectly  oppolite  to  their  inclinations,  be 
zealoufiy  and  authoritatively  uroed 
upon  their  confciences,  they  then  grow 
angry  and  enraged,  and  perfecute  the 
truth  in  its  profehors  and  advocates. 
Ye  would  take,  away  our  Gods ;  and 
“  what  have  we  more  ?”  But,  if  thefe 
gentlemen,  fo  entirely  devoted  to  the 
world,  happen  to  be  ot  a  timid  or  in¬ 
dolent 
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dolent  difpofition,  and  have  not  fuffi- 
cient  refolution  to  commence  infidels, 
while  all  around  themprofefs  to  believe 
the  o  u tn  of  Chriltianity,  and  while  its 
evidences  are  vindicated  by  men  of 
learning  and  reputed  integrity,  they 
then  coldly  affent  to  the  truth  which 
they  want  abilities  and  refolution  to 
oppole,  and  fhelter  themfelves  under 
plaufible  ^pretexts  tojuftify  their  pur¬ 
lin  ts,  ana  to  quiet  their  difturbed  con- 
fciences ;  and  lo,  while  they  profefs 
Chriftianity,  have  not  any  thing  pecu¬ 
liarly,  or  truly  Chriftian  in  them. 

It  wTas  very  natural  to  fuppofe  that 
the  Phariiees,  v/ho  had  always  expre& 
fed  a  wonderful  zeal  for  God  and  reli¬ 
gion,  would  have  embraced  the  gof- 
pe!,  after  they  had  feen  the  miracles 
wrought  by  Chrift  and  his  apoftles. 
But,  by  their  exceeding  great  zeal  for 
the  traditions  or  the  fathers,  and  by 
an  exact  ohfervance  of  all  the  duties 
of  religion,  human  and  divine,  they 
had  acquired  that  degree  of  reputation 
and  .power,  which  nobility,  wealth, 

and 
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and  learning  obtain  in  other  countries ; 
and  being  wholly  attached  to  their  in- 
terefts  founded  on  the  old  religion,  they 
could  not  poflibly  receive  the  gofpel, 
which  would  fubvert  the  very  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  their  importance  refted. 

“  How  c,an  ye  believe,  who  receive 
“  honor  one  of  another,  and  feek  not 
“  the  honor  which  cometh  of  God  on- 
cc  ly  ?”  Befides,  by  that  afiociaton  of 
ideas  fo  well  defcribed  by  Mr.  Locke, 
they  eafily  perfuaded  themfelves  that 
thofe  works,  which  made  them  appear 
righteous  before  men,  would  juftify 
them  in  the  fight  of  God,  and  gain 
that  importance  in  the  next  world,  of 
which  they  found  themfelves  pofieffed 
in  this ;  a  prefumption,  which  abfolute- 
Iv  prevented  their  feeing  any  want  of 
fuch  an  expedient  as  the  interpofition 
of  a  flittering  Mefiiah. 

I  make  thefe  obfervations  on  the 
Pharifees,  becaufe  a!f  mere  moralift, 
and  religionifts  of  every  denomination, 
are  exactly  in  the  fame  predicament. 
There  i$  a  line  of  diitmction,  though 

bigots 
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bigots  can  never  difcern  it,  between 
i  eal  Chriftianity,  and  every  form  of  re¬ 
ligion  in  Europe.  Popery  and  Chri- 
xtianity,  and  Proteftantifm  and  Chrifti- 
anit/>  are  by  no  means  iynonymous 
terms :  Whoever  thinks  otherwife  muft 
reprobate  every  perfon  of  every  other 
Eft  than  that  which  he  himfeif  approves. 
And  this  feems  to  be  the  general  dif- 
poution,  though  not  fo  generally  own- 
eu  ’  ’n  is  ftrongly  implied  in  that 
zeal,  w.uch  almoft  every  one  difcovers 
for  the  peculiarities  of  the  feel  to  which 
he  adheres.  Men  are  politically  Pa- 
Churchmen,  or  DifTenters ;  and 
tne  honor  and  importance,  which  they 
acquire  by  their  party  zeal,  exclude  that 
regard  for  the  gospel,  which  if  enter¬ 
tained,  would  at  once  demolifli  ail  their 
diliinctions  and  importance  in  theworid. 
And,  while  they  are  thus  attached  to 
their  religion,  they  imperceptibly  che- 
i  iiii  a  vain  confidence  in  their  own  me- 
lig.  St.  Paul  affirmed,  it  was  a  cer- 
tuln  tn.uk  that  an  unchriilian  fpirit 
had  crept  into  tne  Corinthian  churces, 

“  whereas 
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“  whereas  there  were  divifions  amon« 
iC  them.  One  faid,  I  am  of  Paul ;  am 
“  other,  I  am  of  Appollos  ;  another, 
cf  I  a'T>  of  Cephas ;  another,  I  am  of 
“  Chrift;”  So  that  even  to  be  ofChrift, 
in  the  fame  refped  that  another  was  of 
Paul,  or  of  Appollos,  or  of  Cephas, 
was  to  be  unchriftian,  or,  as  he  term¬ 
ed  it,  carnal.  It  was  pride,  felf-con- 
eeit,  and  a  defire  to  eftablifli  perfonal 
merit  in  the  place  of  Chrift’s  media¬ 
tion  ;  for  this  is  what  the  fcriptures  mean 
by  being  carnal,  which  divided  the 
church  of  Corinth,  and  which  has  now 
fplit  Chriftendom  into  a  thoufand  feds. 
Indeed  it  cannot  fignify  any  thing,  in 
tnis  refpecl,  whether  a  man  be  a  Stoic 
Philofopher,  a  Pagan,  a  Jew,  a  Muf- 
fultnan,  a  Papift,  or  a  Proteftant;  for, 
whoever  hath  not  his  heart  humbled, 
and  does  not  properly  acknowledge  his 
guilt,  cannot  poilibly,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  truly  receive  the  golpel.  There- 
foie,  while  lbme  of  this  defcription  re¬ 
nounce  Chriftianity  ablolutely,  which 
is  by  far  the  moft  confiftent  condud, 

> "  many 
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many  others,  who,  through  prejudice, 
or  convenience,  profefs  Chriftianity, 
are  difpofed,  and  indeed  obliged,  to 
overlook,  explain  away,  or  flight  the 
dodtrine  of  Chrift  in  the  very  point 
wherein  Chriftianity  effentially  confift- 
eth  ;  and  have  no  more  proper  regard 
for  Chrift  than  profeffed  infidels  j  for, 
who  will  ever  regard  a  thing,  which 
doth  not  appear  to  be  neceflary  or  Ask¬ 
able  for  him  ? 

The  fcriptures  reprefent  fuch  as  feek 
.juftification  by  the  law,  which,  whether 
they  underftand  the  terms  or  not,  all 
do,  who  truft  in  their  own  merits,  in  a 
ftate  of  enmity  againft  God:  They 
ftand  in  full  oppofition  to  the  counfel, 
or  w7iil  of  Heaven  appointing  the  me¬ 
diation  of  Jefus  Chrift,  in  default  of 
our  righteoufnefs,  as  the  only  way  to 
pardon,  peace,  and  life.  And  it  muft 
needs  be  fo ;  for  they  who  are  whole 
need  not  a  phyfician  ;  and  fuch  as  con¬ 
ceit  they  need  him  not,  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  reject  his  aftlftance.  cc  Ye  will 
cf  not  come  to  me  that  ve  might  have 
life.”  '  And 
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And  here  we  fee  the  reafon,  why  un¬ 
belief  is  defcribed  fo  full  of  guilt'  and 
attended  with  the  dreadful  confequence 
of  final  perdition  *  not  becaufe  it  is  fim- 
*  pie  ignorance,  miftake,  or  an  opinion 
gi ounued  on  defective  evidence;  but, 
rbecaufe  it  is  occafioned  by  vile  attach- 
'  meRts>  Springs  from  an  unhumbled 
heart,  from  the  moft  malignant  of  all 
principles^  pride  ;  and  becaufe  it  im¬ 
plies  a  rejection  ot  the  only  remedy 
which  infinite  wiidom  hath  thought 
proper  to  ordain.  This  view  of  things 
juflifies  tnat  prodigious  concern,  which 
St.  Paul  expreded  for  his  countrymen, 
rwho,  feeking  to  eftablifh  their  own 
nghtcouinefs  would  not  Jubvyiit  them- 
felves  unto  the  righteouincfs  of  God  ; 
for  oppofition  to  the  way  of  laivation, 
through  pride,  muft  be  big  with  ruin. 

-  From  thefe  premifes,  the  reafon  is 
evident  why  it  is  fo  conftantly  afferted, 
that  men  mull  be  regenerate,  be  born  ' 
^gain,  ^be^  converted,  become  babes, 
little  cnnaren,  and  new  creatures,  be¬ 
fore  they  can  be  true  C-hriftians.  Their 

minds 
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.minds  muft  be  formed  for  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  thofe  ideas  which  relate  to  the 
fubject  of  the  gofpel,  by  contempla¬ 
tion,  retirement,  and  abftraftion  from 
bufinefs  and  diffipation,  by  ill-health, 
difappointments  and  diftreffes,  and  by 
.divine  interpofition  making  them  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  own  hearts,  their 
guilt  aud  depravity,  and  humbling 
them  in  the  view  of  thefe.  Without 
fuch  preparatory  aids,  it  is  impoffible 
that  they  can  think  or  know,  under- 
ftand  or  believe,  any  thing  about  it ; 
Cw  for  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the 
c:  things  of  the  Ipirit  of  God,  they  are 

foolifhnefs  unto  him,  neither  can  he 
cc  know  them,  becaufe  they  are  fpirit- 
ccually  difeerned.” 

A  real  Chriftian  is,  in  a  moral  fenfe, 
ib  truly  a  new  creature,  that  one  fpe- 
eies  of  animals  differs  not  lo  much 
from  thofe  of  another  kind,  as  the  true 
difcipleof  Jefus,  from  all  the  reft  of 
manicind,  and  particularly  from  every 
one  in  the  various  herdsof  mere  nomi¬ 
nal  Chriftians.  If  an  inhabitant  of 
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fome  diftant  part  of  this  globe,  where 
the  animals  which  range  in  Africa  and 
Europe  are  never  feen,  having  heard 
an  exact  defcription  of  the  haif-reafon- 
ing  elephant  and  the  generous  horfe, 
were  afterwards  fhewn  the  filthy  fv/ine, 
the  cunning  fox,  or  the  dull  afs ;  and 
were  told  that  thefe  were  the  animals  of 
which  he  had  heard  fo  great  things  ; 
what  would  be  his  aftonifhment  ?  And 
would  he  not  juftly  conclude,  that  ei¬ 
ther  the  defcription  was  entirely  falfe, 
or,  that  thefe  are  not  the  animals  which 
they  are  faid  to  be  ?  And  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  either  the  fcriptures  de- 
fcribe  Chriftianity  what  it  never  was, 
or,  Chriftians,  1b  called,  are  not  Chrif- 
tians  according  to  the  holy  fcriptures,  ' 
They,  who  are  devoted  to  pleafure,  who  7 
are  filled  with  worldly  cares,  ambiti-  * 
ous  of  honor,  riches,  and  power,  are 
no  more  like  Chriftians  than  the  filthy 
fwme,  or  the  cunning  fox,  refembles 
the  majeftic  elephant :  and,  it  is  as  cer- 
tairsly  true,  that  whoever  trufts  inhim- 
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a  mere  moralift,  or  a  religionift,  has 
no  more  the  fpirit  of  Chriflianity  in 
him,  than  an  obftinate  afs  has  the  tem¬ 
per  of  a  mountain-Arabian ;  for  felf- 
fufficiency,  or  confidence  in  our  own 
merits,  is  as  incompatible  with  faith 
in  him  that  was  crucified  for  us,  as  the 
love  of  the  world,  and  the  moft  fenfual 
indulgences  are  inconfiftent  with  the 
Chriftian  hope  of  eternal  life. 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  the 
fault  is  altogether  in  the  people;  as  if 
the  heavenly  plant  of  faith,  with  its 
genuine  fruits,  were  wanting  only  for 
want  of  a  proper  foil.  If  the  ground 
be  curfed  with  natural  barrennefs  ;  if, 
of  itfelf,  it  will  never  produce  any  thing 
but  noxious,  or  ufelefs  weeds ;  it  may 
however  be  capable  of  vaft  improve¬ 
ments  by  cultivation,  and  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  the  foil  be  changed  by  a  courfe 
of  good  hufbandry.  If  the  moral  huf- 
bandman  diligently  ufe  the  means 
which  Heaven  has  ordained,  he  may 
reafonably  exped  that  a  gebd  increafe 
will  reward  his  labours.  Buc  k  is  to 

be 
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foe  feared,  that,  amongft  the  caufes  of 
infidelity,  this  is  a  principal  one.  Pro¬ 
per  means  have  not  been  ufed  by  thole 
whofe  office  it  is,  to  mend  the  foil  and 
propagate  Chriftianity  in  die  world. 
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j[t  is  very  remarkable  that,  notwith- 
handing  ail  the  learned  defences  of 
Chriftianity,  with  which  the  prefen  t 
age  abounds ;  and  notwithftanding  the 
weekly  ledtures  from  the  pulpit  on  the 
duties  we  owe  to  God  and  one  another ; 
infidelity  and  immorality  are  fpreading 
faft  and  wide.  Philofophy  and  com¬ 
merce  have  polifhed  our  manners  ;  our 
luxuries,  and  even  our  vices,  are  more 
refined,  than  the  middle  ages  of  the 
church ;  but  there  is  reafon  to  fear  that 
Chriftianity,  for  the  mo  ft  part,  though 
not  wholly,  is  banilhed  from  the  mafs 
of  profdfors;  The  fcriptures  are  laid 
slide  as  the  fountain  and  the  umpire 
of  truth*;  all  zealous  attachment  to 

Chrift, 

*  <c  It  1S  obvious  that  there  Is  in  the  prefers*  age 
]araentable  propenfity  to  each  at  every  little  cir- 
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Chrift,  as  the  proper  atonement  for  fin, 
is  now  ridiculed,  and  the  hope  of  eter¬ 
nal  life  in  his  blood  denominated  hypo- 
crily  and  enthufiafm  ;  a  wide  latitude 
of  indulgence  in  voluptuoufnels,  fuch 
as  the  primitive  Chriltians  had  no  no¬ 
tion  of,  is  pleaded  for ;  vice  is  no  more 
kept  out  of  fight  as  that  pernicious, 
ugly  thing,  which  the  friends  of  virtue 
have  reprefented  it  to  be;  and,  (which 
the  fcriptures  defcribe  to  be  at  once  the 
fign  and  punifhment  of  apoftacy)  a 
contempt  of  marriage  as  the  ordinance 
of  Heaven,  fornication,  adulteries,  di¬ 
vorces,  and  the  very  fin  of  Sodom, 
make  an  alarming  progrefs  in  Chriil-. 
endom. 


But  why  are  thefe  things  fo  ?  Is  God 
departed  from  the  earth?  Will  his 
ble fling  no  more  attend  the  labors  of 
his  minifters  ?  Or,  fhall  we  fay.  The 
advocates  and  preachers  of  Chriftianity 


cumflance  that  may  be  turned  to  the  difadvantage 
tt  record*!  and  throw  things  into  that 

obi srurity  which  may  be  favorable  to  philofophi- 
“  cal  fcepticifm. 


Phy/tological  Difquifitwns,  by  W.  Jones,  F.  R.  S, 
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have  not  ufed  proper  means,  fuch  as 
will  engage  mankind,  and  which  God 
hath  promifed  to  profper  with  his  bleff- 


in cr  ? 


T here  is  a  remarkable  difference  be¬ 


tween  the  preaching  of  the  apoftles  and 
of  modern  divines.  Thofe  preached 
Chriftianity  as  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
men’s  ialvation  ;  thefe,  only  as  compa¬ 
ratively  the  belt  religion  in  the  world : 
The  apoftles  did  not  hefitate  to  fay, 
'l  he  whole  world  is  become  guilty  be¬ 
fore  Gcd ;  every  man  is  in  a  molt  ruin¬ 
ous  condition,  and  will  be  finally  un¬ 
done,  unlefs  he  believe  on  the  Lord 
Jeius  (Thrift,  that  is,  unlefs  he  embrace 
the  gofpel  as  a  way  of  falvation  by 
Chrift  crucified  for  us.  Our  modern 
divines  affect  a  greater  degree  of  can¬ 
dor  and  tendernefs :  They  charitably 
hope  that  Deifts  and  Chriftians  will 
meet  fafe  at  laft :  *  they  think  however. 


or 

*  See  a  ftrikmg  inflance  in  a  late  publication  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Horfiey.  In  the  conclufion  ot  his  charge, 
the  Arch-Deacon  exprefTefs  his  charitable  hope  that 
•rthodox  and  heretic  MAY  AT  LAST  FIND  E- 
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or  feem  to  think,  that  the  Chriftian  pro- 
feffion  is  a  better,  perhaps  a  fafer,  way 
to  happinefs  in  a  future  ftate  than  any 
other;  and,  therefore,  kindly  endea¬ 
vor  to  convert  infidels.  To  accom- 
piifh  this  end,  inftead  of  (hewing  that 
the  Chriftian  religion  contains  things 
f  D  4  which 

QUAL  MfiRCY.  In  the  name  of  common  fenfe, 
why  to  much  labor  to  convince  us  of  Dr.  Prieftly's 
errors,  if,  after  all,  it  is  an  indifferent  thing  whether 
a  man  be  fincerely  in  earneft  to  own,  or  to  deny,  the 
Lord  that  boughihim?  Dr.  P.  may  well  admire  the 
conclufion  of  this  learned  charge;  for  he  has  dif- 
cetnment  enough  to  fee,  that  all  the  preceding  argu¬ 
ments  are  utterly  infignificant,  if  the  Archdeacon's 
charity  is  juft.  If  Dr.  P.'s  oppofition  to  the  glory 
of  our  Lord,  and  his  renunciation  of  all  hope  in 
the  power  of  that  blood,  which  was  fhed  equally 
t(  for  all,”  may  be  “  referred  to  the  fafeinating 
“  power  of  prejudice,”  or  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
been  done  “  ignorantly  in  unbelief,”  let  charity 
hope  and  pray  for  his  converfion,  and  endeavor  to 
effeeft  it  by  a  manifeftation  of  the  truth  to  his  con- 
fcience.  u  Admit  much  more  than  a  poftibility, 
(t  that  Dr.  P.  may  be  in  earnejl  in  all  his  mifinter- 
pretations  of  the  feriptures  and  fathers,  and  in  all 
14  mifmterpretations  of  faefts fo  were  the  Jews, 
who  alfo  had  a  zeal  for  God  which  was  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  knowledge;  and  for  whom  the  charitable  St. 
Paul  had  continual  heavinefa  and  forrow  in  his  heart. 
If  charity  be  pained  with  the  idea  of  the  fwift  de  - 
Uru&ioi),  which,  they  who  deny  the  Lord  that 

bought 


\ 
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which  "  eye  hath  not  feen,  nor  ear 
“  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the 
“  heart  or  man”  to  conceive ;  but 
which  the  date  of  human  nature  makes 
necellary  to, our  falvation ;  and  thereby 
proving  its  divine  origin,  and  com¬ 
manding  attention  and  regard  to  it  with 
infinite  authority— -inftead  of  this,  they 
fli  ip  Cnrirtianity  or  all  its  grand  pecu¬ 
liarities,  or  carefully  difguife  them  by 
fopnifcica!  criticism,  and  even  join  in¬ 
fidels  in  reprobating  them  as  enthufi- 
ailic  notions.  The  defign  is  to  make 
Chriftianity  appear  more  rational :  • 
they  would  perfuade  us  that  Chriftiani- 


bought  ars  bringing  upon  thrmTcIves,  let  her 

y;cep  over  the  unhappy  beings,  and  lament  the  ru¬ 
in,  which  fhe  would,  but  cannot  prevent.  ««  If 

<s  t3lfa  had/t  known>  at  leaf!  in  this  thy  day,  the 
“things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace”— This  is 
chanty  :  but  it  is  not  charity,  it  is  philofophical  pre- 
lumption,  which  gives  the  He  to  God’s  word,  which 
iMikes  the  preaching  of  the  gefpei  vain,  and  faith 
alio  vain. 


*  ft  ig  perfectly  rational :  but  then,  ft  can  never 
be  made  to  appear  rational,  without  making  it  ap¬ 
pear  what  it  is  not,  to  a  certain  defeription  of  men, 
iiee  i  Cor.  ii.  14. 

*  ?  ;  ty 
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ty  is  natural  religion  improved  by  re¬ 
velation,  a  more  perfect  kind  of  Be¬ 
ilin. 

The  apoftolic  way  of  preaching  was 
interefting ;  it  engaged  attention  ;  and, 
if  once  the  dodtrine  was  believed,  it 
engaged  the  heart:  But  that  method 
which  our  divines  have  been  purfuing, 
lelTens  in  our  view  the  importance  of 
Chriftianity,  and  teaches  us  to  regard 
it  with  the  utmoft  indifference.  If 
Chriftianity  be  not  abfolutely  necefla- 
ry,  there  is  great  reafon  to  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  its  origin  be  divine  :  There  is  too 


little  importance  in  the  affair  to  fuppofe 
fuch  an  extraordinary  interpofition  of 
Providence  credible.  Would  God  give 
a  revelation,  if  natural  religion  could 
ferve  our  turn  ?  But,  granting  the  truth 
of  revealed  religion,  if  yet  it  be  not 
abfolutely  neceffary,  why  trouble  our- 
feives  about  it,  fine©  without  it  we  may 
be  fafe  and  happy?  Will  God  condemn 
us  for  doubting  the  truth  of  a  religion, 
the  moft  material  parts  of  which  we 
have  already  i  Thus  bv  keeping  out  of 
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fight  the  importance  of  Chriflianity, 
it  has  received  a  fatal  blow,  and  is  more 
effectually  ruined,  though  by  flow,  and 
almofl  imperceptible  degrees,  than  it 
could  be  by  any  direft  oppofition  what¬ 
ever.  The  very  way  which  human 
wifdom  has  taken  to  make  men  Chri- 
ftians,  has  multiplied  infidels,  within 
the  pale  of  the  church,  as  well  as  with¬ 
out  ;  for,  by  this  modern  prieft-craft, 
multitudes  are  perfuaded  to  fancy 
themfelves  Chriftians,  who  are  Dcifts 
in  reality. 

Whatever  happens  to  be  the  religion 
of  any  country,  the  generality  of  peo¬ 
ple  will  be  prejudiced  in  its  favor,  and 
implicitly  believe  it  is  divine.  Self- 
love  will  not  fuffer  us  to  fufpeft  the 
traditions  of  our  fathers ;  for  this  would 
be  fuppofing  ourfelves  in  an  error,  and 
hurt  cur  pride;  and  would  put  us  to 
the  trouble  of  examination ;  which 
doth,  a  love  of  eafe,  and  a  multiplici¬ 
ty  of  engagements,  will  not  permit. 
We  therefore  fhut  our  eyes  againfi:  the 
light,  catch  at  every  fhadow  of  argu¬ 
ment 
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rnent  in  favor  of  our  opinions,  and 
embrace  the  very  apparition  of  truth 
for  truth  itfelf;  whatever  is  plaufible  is 
fufficient  to  juftify  our  prejudices. 
Thus  men  become  Chriftians ,  and  it 
would  not  be  polite,  or  agreeable  to 
modern  charity,  to  queftion  the  reali¬ 
ty  of  their  profeftions  :  the  clergy  ad- 
drefs  them  as  Chriftians,  call’ upon, 
them  to  live  agreeably  to  the  precepts 
of  the  gofpel,  and  then  feem  aftoniih- 
ed  that  fo  few  walk  worthy  of  their  ho¬ 
ly  profeffton,  But,  it  would  be  more 
aftoni filing,  confidering  what  human 
nature  is,  and  what  Chriftian  morals 
are,  if,  in  fuch  circurriftances,  men  did 
lead  Chriftian  lives.  If  the  peculiar 
doftrines  of  Chriftianity  be  taken  for 
granted,  as  fufficiently  known  or  at¬ 
tended  to  ;  or,  if,  by  any  means,  they 
be  not  conftantly  infifted  on ;  if  they 
be  explained  away ;  and  natural,  or 
philofophical  principles  reprefented  for 
them ;  it  will  be  to  little  purpofc 
to  praife  the  beauty  of  holinefs,  and  a 
good  life.  Let  the  advocates  of  Chril- 

D  6  tianity 
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tianity  prove  their  religion  to  be  the 

beiL  in  the  world ;  let  the  clergy  praife 
their  eftablifhment  as  the  beft  ecclefi- 
aiiic  conflitution  ;  let  them  preach  a- 
gctinft  vice,  and  extol  the  merit  of  good 
works ;  there  is  not  any  thing  in  all 
tins  that  can  awaken  the  powers  of  the 
^brnan  ioul  ;  men  will  l till  be  children 
of  the  world ;  fin  will  Thill  live  in  them* 
and  they  can  never,  in  this  way,  be 
made  any  thing  better  than  hypocrites, 
or  5‘ere  fcrtnalifts  in  religion. 

x  he  fashionable  preaching  is  to  re¬ 
pent  Chriftianity  as  the  beft  religion 
in  the  world;  it  is  aflerted  that  men, 
c  *  -n  in  the  preient  ftate  oi  thin.vs, 
need  notning  more,  to  recommend 
them  to  the  fupreme  Being,  than  to 
be  good  and  virtuous;  and,  through 
an  affeftation  of  that  candor,  or  chari¬ 
ty,  which  is  the  Spawn  of  infidelity,  it 
is  i oppoled,  that  men  may  be  truly 
good  and  virtuous  in  any  religion  :  It 
lignifies  little,  it  feems,  whether  they 
worfhip  Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord;  it 
is  aliened  too,  that  there  is  no  certain¬ 
ty 
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ty  of  falvation  to  be  attained  in  this 
life ;  we  are  only  to  hope,  in  the  mercy 
of  God,  that  he  will  make  great  al¬ 
lowances  for  human  frailties,  and  par- 
don  our  offences  on  the  merit  of  re¬ 
pentance.  Here  the  Deift  can  never 
fee  any  thing  to  bring  his  heart  into 
captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Chriit  j 
for  this,  fubft  anti  ally,  is  his  religion  ah 
ready  :  Neither  can  the  common  pro- 
feffors  ot  Chriftianity  be  influenced  to 
yield  themfelves  unto  Chrift,  and  to 
engage  their  whole  fouls  in  the  Chrifti- 
an  profeffion,  for  fufficient  motives’. 
When  any  fyftem,  or  modes  of  think¬ 
ing,  or  of  external  worfhip,  are  in  que- 
ftion,  they  may  contend  with  the  zeal 
©f  party,  and  yet  be  infinitely  removed 
from  Chriltian  zeal  and  godlinefs. 

The  ftrongeft  natural  abilities,  the 
moft  profound  learning,  the  mod  fub* 
tie  reaforangs  on  moral  truth,  the  deep- 
eft  researches  in  the  fciencc  of  meta- 
phyfics,  are  not  fufficient  to  perfuads 
a  man  practically  to  believe  in  God. 
The  metaphyfical  proofs  of  God,  fays 
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M,  Pdfcal)  are  fo  cc  very  intricate,  and 
cc  fo  far  removed  from  the  common 
<c  reafonings  of  men,  that  they  ftrike 
“  Wlth  httle  force  :  or,  at  beft,  the  im- 
*  pieffion  continues  but  a  fhort  lpace, 
<c  and  men,  the  very  next  hour,  fall 
back  into  their  old  jealoufies,  and 
cc  their  perpetual  fear  and  fulpicion  of 
being  deceived*  All  the  arguments 
“  of  this  abftrafted  kind  are  able  to 
lead  us  no  farther  than  to  a  fpeculative 
knowledge  of  God ;  and  to  know 
him  only  thus,  is,  in  effeft,  not  to 
“  know  him  at  all,— All  they  who  feek 
"  God  without  Jefus  C  hr  iff  can  never 
meet  with  fuch  light  in  their  inqui* 
ries,  as  may  afford  them  true  fatis- 
faclion,  or  folid  ufe.  For  either 
they  advance  not  fo  far  as  to  know 
u  that  there  is  a  God  ->  or  if  they  do, 
cc  yet  they  arrive  hereby  but  at  an  un- 
u  profitable  knowledge,  becaufe  they 
u  frame  to  themfelves,  a  method  of 
communicating  widi  God,  without  a 
fc  mediator  :  fo  that  they  unavoidably 
“  fall  either  into  Atheifm,  or  Deifm, 

things 
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u  things  which  the  Chriftian  religion 
“  does  almoft  equally  deteft  and  ab- 
“  hor,” 

To  be  good;  men  muft  believe  the 
gofpel :  and,  there  muft  be  a  moral 
predifpofition  of  the  heart,  by  which 
they  become  willing  to  look  into  it ; 
and  whoever  does  fo  in  truth  moft  af- 
furedly  will  embrace  it.  The  purpofe 
of  God  is  to  produce  moral  good ; 
perhaps  the  greateft  poffible  quantity 
of  it.  And  it  is  the  gofpel,  which  he 
has  ordained,  and  which  he  has  pro® 
mifed  to  profper  with  his  bleffmg,  as 
the  fitted  mean,  perhaps  the  only  mean, 
*in  the  prefent  condition  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  to  accompli  fh  his  gracious  pur¬ 
pofe.  It  hath  in  itfelf  a  tendency  to 
make  all,  who  have  believed  in  God, 
careful  to  maintain  good  works  :  for 
it  contains  fuch  a  difcovery  of  moral 
evil,  and  of  the  vanity  of  the  world  ; 
it  affords  fuch  a  view  of  human  guilt 
and  helpleffnefs,  of  death,  of  judg¬ 
ment,  and  of  a  future  date;  it  is  fuch 
a  difplay  of  the  divine  perfections,  and 

contains 
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contains  fuch  motives  to  grateful  re¬ 
turns,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  Hea- 
v  en,  as  cannot  fail  to  affedt  the  human 
foul.  When  Chrift  is  in  us  the  hope 
of  glory,  we  then  accord  with  the  truth 
of  things;  we  ftand  in  that  relation  to 
Chrift.  which  has  the  promife  of  life; 
ana  this  hope  will  purify  from  tempo¬ 
ral,  private,  felfifh  confiderations;  from 
impatience,  wrath,  and  malice ;  from 
pnde,  feL-fumciency,  and  from  all  de¬ 
pendence  on  our  own  merits  :  God  is 
ieen  to  be  that  Being  which  he  is;  and, 
thatgracious  Being  whichheis  in  Chrift 
Jefus ;  hence  humility,  repentance,  for- 
faking  oi  fin,  detachment  from  the 
world,  love,  gratitude,  univerfal  obe¬ 
dience  to  all  God’s  commandments, 
and  charity  towards  all  men. 

The  apoftles  therefore  never  dreamt 
of  profelyting  the  world  to  virtue  by 
excellency  of  fpeech,  or  philofophic 
wiidom ;  for,  as  the  gofpel  refts  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  authority  of  divine  re¬ 
velation,  philofophy  can  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  except  to  cornet,  per¬ 
vert, 
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Vert,  or  oppofe  it.  They  preached 
Chrift  crucified;  and  this  St.  Paul 
affirmed  to  be  the  power  of  God  unto 
falvation  to  every  one  that  believeth  ; 
and  he  exhorted  the  Coloffians  to  be¬ 
ware  of  the  pernicious  allurements  of 
philofophy.  And  it  is  as  much  from 
a  knowledge  of  fads,  as  of  the  reafon 
of  things,  that  I  venture  to  fay,  A 
more  certain  method,  to  hanifb  Chri- 
flianity  from  a  people,  could  never 
be  deviled,  than  philofophical  dif- 
courfes  on  the  Being  and  attributes  of 
God,  on  the  nature  of  man,  and  a  fu¬ 
ture  ftate ;  nor  could  the  moft  malign 
nant  fpirits  wifh  the  Clergy  to  adapt 
any  method,  better  calculated  to  de~ 
ftroy  all  regard  for  virtue,  than  preach¬ 
ing  virtue  on  any  other  principles  than 
thofe  which  are  purely  Chriftian. 

fC  We  ought  therefore  wholly  to  di- 
(<  red  our  inquiries  to  the  knowledge 
fC  of  Jefus  Chrift,  becaufe  it  is  by  him 
alone  we  can  pretend  to  know  God, 
w  in  ftich  a  manner  as  JTnall  be  really 
advantageous  to  us.  He  is  our  chief 

centre 
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ff  centre  and  fupreme  objedt,  in  refpedt 
aof  all  that  we  can  wifll,  and  all  that 
we  can  underftand.  Whoever  knows 
not  him,  knows  nothing  either  in 
the  oj  der  or  tne  world  or  in  his  own 
natuie  and  condition.  In  him  con- 
*c  lifts  all  our  happinefs,  and  all  our 
*c  virtue,  our  life  and  light,  our  hope 
x<  and  affurance  :  out  of  him  there  is 
<c  no  profpeft  but  of  fins  and  miferies, 
fc  of  dark  n  eft  and  defpair  ;  nothing  to 
cc  be  beheld  oy  us  but  obfcurity  and 

fC  comufion  in  the  divine  nature  and  in 
€C  our  own*,” 


hly  aim  is  to  direct  you  to  that  wif- 

dom  which  isjuftiy  called  the  Excellen¬ 
cy  oftheHeveUE-  of  Ckrijh ;  f  and,  if 

you  that  Chrifti- 


!e.  to  i 


amty  is  not  an  indiixertnt  thing,  which 
you  may  receive,  or  rejeft  without  dan¬ 
ger  ;  but  that  there  is  a  ucceflky  for  itj 
You  MUST  be  Chriftians, 


*  PafcaVs  Thoughts.  f  Pail.  iil.  f. 
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REVELATION  NECESSARY# 


THE  SADDUCEES  SAY  THAT  THERE  IS 
NO  RESURRECTION,  NEITHER  AN¬ 
GEL  NOR  SPIRIT*.  BUT  THE  PHA¬ 
RISEES  CONFESS  BOTH,  ACTS 

xxiii#  8# 


X  H  E  S  E  were  two  famous  fe<5ts 
among  the  Jews.  The  Pharifees  could 
not  fee  any  thing  in  the  fcriptures,  which 
was  not  juftified  by  the  tradition  of  the 
fathers  ;  nor  the  Sadducees  any  thing, 
which  they  could  not  accommodate  to 
the  principles  of  philofophy :  Thefe 
affeCted  to  be  wifer  than  their  neigh¬ 


bors  ;  to  be  more  holy  and  righteous 
than  all  the  world.  An  affectation  of 
philofophical  wiidom  led  the  Saddu* 

cees 
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cees  to  deny  the  refurredion  of  the  bo¬ 
dy,  and  any  feparate  ftate  of  exiftence 
of  the  human  foul;  while  the  more  or- 
thodox  Pharifees  confefTed  both,  as 
dodrines  congruous  with  the  high  opi¬ 
nion  which  they  entertained  of  their 
own  merits.  4 

1  he  divines,  who  ftourifhed  about 
three  centuries  ago,  purfued  the  plan 
Oi  the  1  hanfees.  TL  heir  learning;  con® 
filled  in  an  acquaintance  with  ecclefia- 
ftical  writers,  and  fophifdcal  logic. 
They  carefully  collected  the  fentences 
of  the  Fathers,  and  of  the  Schoolmen; 
and,  by  the  affiftance  of  thefe,  they 
preffed  the  facred  text  into  the  fervice 
of  an  immoderate  fuperftition.  Our 
modern  divines  anfwer  to  the  other 
feci: ;  i  hefe,  fond  of  philofophical  re¬ 
finements,  fet  up  reafon  in  oppofition 
to  the  categorical  dictates  of  mfpirati- 
on.  To  make  Chriftianity  appear  more 
rational,  tney  have  ingenioully  converts 
ed  it  into  a  idrt  of  Deiftn.  \Thatever 
is  found  in  Ariftotle  rauft  firft  be  true : 
If  Prophets  and  Apoftles  do  not  Ipeak 

agreeably 
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agreeably  to  philofophical  wifdom, 
they  muft  be  corrected  by  philofophi¬ 
cal  criticifm,  and  be  made  to  fpeak  no 
more  than  real'on  can  comprehend ;  or, 
no  more  than  what  reafon,  properly 
exerted,  may  be  fuppofed  l’ufficient  to 
difcover  without  revelation. 

There  are  fome  nations  who  have 
not  fo  much  as  the  twilight  of  philofo- 
phy,  thofe  reflefted  rays  of  The  Sun 
of  Righteoufnels  funk  beneath  the  mo¬ 
ral  horizon  :  Thefe  evidence  what  hu¬ 
man  nature  is,  when  wholly  left  to  her- 
felf,  unaflifted  by  revelation.  The 
Jewifh  fedls,  the  doctors  of  the  middle 
ages  of  Chriftianity,  and  our  modern 
divines,  are  lamentable  examples,  whi¬ 
ther  human  reafon,  even  with  the  book 
of  revelation  in  her  hand,  would  lead 
us,  when  left  to  her  own  wild,  proud, 
prefumptuous  imaginations  ;  that  is, 
when  fhe  is  not  humble  enough  to  be 
guided  in  her  inquiries  by  the  fame 
fpirit  of  infpiration  by  which  revelation 
was  firft  given  to  mankind. 

It  will  be  well  worth  our  while,  to  con¬ 
fides* 
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fid6r  how  very  little  evidence  andfatis- 
fa&ion  we  can  obtain  in  our  religious 
inquiries,  from  the  principles  of  natu¬ 
ral  religion  and  philofophy  $  -  in  order  to 
evince  the  tolly  andprefumption  of  pre¬ 
ferring,  what  is  called,  Reafon,  to  the 
decifive  authority  of  direct  revelation. 
But,  whoever  would  eftimate  the  mo¬ 
ral  powers  of  human  nature,  mult  not 
fit  down  to  calculate  in  his  own  imagi¬ 
nation,  what  degrees  of  knowledge 
mankind  may  poffibly  attain,  if,  by 
any  means,  urged  to  an  exertion  of  their 
powers  to  the  u  tin  oft  extent  of  which 
they  are  capable :  He  muft  not  form 
his  judgment,  by  examining,  what  is 
called,  The  Religion  of  Nature,  deli¬ 
neated  by  modem  infidels,  who  have 
been  enlightened  by  that  very  revela- 
tion  they  rejeft  as  ufelefs :  He  muft 
attentively  confider  what  human  nature 
actually  is,  and  what  it  ever  hath  been, 
when  her  powers  have  not  been  excited 
by  extraordinary  mea/is,  or,  when  de- 
ftitute  of  fupernatural  aid.  If  thus  we 
confider  what  is,  or  can  be,  known  of 

the 
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the  nature  of  man,  or  of  God,  we  fhall 
find  the  ftate  of  the  world,  fo  dark,  as 
to  proclaim  aloud  the  necefiity  of  di¬ 
vine  revelation  j  and  fhall,  perhaps, 
be  induced  to  adore  that  gracious  Pro¬ 
vidence,  that  tender-mcrcy  of  our  God, 
whereby  the  Day-fpring  from  on  high 
hath  vifited  us.  . 

There  are  no  arguments,  in  favour 
of  any  opinion,  more  inconclufive  than 
thofe,  which  are  produced  by  Philo- 
fophers,  for  the  immortality  of  the 
foul.  If  this  aflertion  appear  too  bold, 
let  it  be  recollected  that  Cicero,  who 
wifned  to  believe  the  immortality  of 
the  foul,  and  had  well  ftudied  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  preceding  philofophers,  found 
himlelf  at  a  lofs  and  full  of  uncertainty : 
“  W  ith  all  his  proofs  out  of  Plato,  with 
<c  all  the  arguments  his  vaft  reading 
“  and  great  parts  could  furnifh  him 
with  for  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 
“  he  was  fo  little  fatisfied,  fo  far  from 
“  being  certain,  fo  far  from  any  thought 
that  he  had,  or  could  prove  it,  that 


he 
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ffC  he  over  and  over  again  profeffes  his 
cc  ignorance  and  doubt  of  it.”  * 

W  e  are  fo  far  from  having  any  prin- 
ciples  to  prove,  by  natural  reafon,  that 
the  foul  is  immortal,  that  it  never  has 
been  proved,  and,  I  prefume,  therefore, 
never  can  be  proved,  that  we  have 
fouls  capable  of  a  feparate  ftate,  that 
is,  of  thinking  and  afting  independent¬ 
ly  of  the  body.  There  are  reafons, 
which  fome  have  thought  fufficient,  to 
prove  the  contrary  to  be  probable ;  for 
experience  teaches,  that  there  are  ma¬ 
ny  conditions  of  the  body  in  which  the 
foul  neither  thinks,  nor  reafons,  nor 
a£h  at  all. 

Could  it  be  proved  that  the  foul  is 
not  matter,  or  compofed  of  fubtle  parti¬ 
cles  of  matter,  it  would  not  certainly 
follow  that  it  is  immortal  in  its  own  na- 


9  Locke. 

Dam  lego,  alTcntior  ;  cum  pofui  libruro,  et  mc- 
»romorta!itate  ardmarum  ccepi  cogitarc, 
aiientio  omnis  ilia  elabitur.  Dubirans,  circurafpec- 
tans,^  hedkans,  xnulta  adverfa  reverters  tarvquam  in 
rate  in  mari  imraenfo,  noitra  vehitur  cratio.- — — 
Cicero. 
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ture ;  for  we  have  not  any  pofitive  idea 
of  an  immaterial  being;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  can  never  prove  that  immateriali¬ 
ty  and  immortality  are  attributes,  which 
mud  n-eceffarily  co-exift  in  the  fame 
fubjeft. 

To  fay  that  any  creature,  in  heaven, 
or  on  earth,  is  naturally  or  neceflariiy 
immortal’",  or  is  fo  by  reafon  of  its 

<r 

own  nature,  is  to  attribute  to  that  crea¬ 
ture  a  perfection  which  belongs  to  God 
only.  Let  it  be  fuppofed,  agreeably 
to  the  philofophy  of  motion,  that  any 
creature  will  continue,  if  there  be  no- 

^  ...  •  .  r 

*  The  immortality  of  the  foul  among  ancient 
Philofophers,  was  a  covert  way  of  denying  a. future 
■feparate  Hate  of  exigence.  See  Warburtcri’s  Divine 
Legation.  Their  notion  was  that  the  foul  of  man  is 
a  particle  of  the  Divinity  itfelf,  or  of  the  foul  of  the 
world  ;  and  that  when  man  dies,  it  returns  to  the 
foul  of  the  world,  and  is  abforpt,  as  a  dr  »p  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  great  ocean,  and  exifts  no  ihore  as  the  foul 
of  man.  “  Making  it  a  particle  not  of  matter  but 
**  of  the  Divine  Nature  itfc If,  a  little  Deity  in  a 
“  cottage,  that  Hays  here  awhile,  arid  returns  to  the 
“  upper  region  from  whence  it  came  :  As  Manilius 
ci  fpeaks, 

e*  An  dubium  eft  habitare  Deum  fub  pe<5f ore  noflro. 
In  ccelumque  redire  animas,  cceloque  venire. ** 


Qrigines  Sacra?,, 
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thing  from  without  to  deflroy  its  con¬ 
tinuance  ->  and,  fuppofe  it  far  removed 
n  om  evei  y  thing  yvhich  can  proye  de~ 
ftruftive  to  its  being }  yet  ilill  it  is  a 
creature,  and,  therefore,  dependent  on 
the  will  of  the  Creator*,  and  cannot 
be  abfolutely  in  an  independent  ftate : 
And,  whether  it  be  the  will  of  God 
that  it  fhall  continue  only  for  a  time 
qr  live  for  ever,  cannotpoffibly.be  dif~ 
covered  by  reafon ;  but  muftJbe  learn, 
ed,  if  ever  learned,  by  revelation.— 
Eut  we  have  not  any  knowledge  of  a 
creature  fo  conftituted  as  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  other  parts  of  creation. 

If  the  power  of  thinking,  and  of 
reafoning,  with  which  human  nature  is 

*  Revelation  teaches  that  the  moft  exalted  fpirits 

depend  both  on  the  will  and  power  of  God  for  con- 
tmuance,  as  the  meaneft  reptile.  By  him  all  things 
:  Jn  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being  :  So  that,  were  God  to  withdraw  his 
fupport,  by  which  creatures  fubfift,  they  would 
ceafeto  be.-  u  That^the.y  are  all  ingcnerable  and 
“  incorruptible.  Which  cannot  betrueof  thereal 
“  conftitutions  of  things— All  things,"  that  exift9 
“  befidcs  their  Author,  arc  liable  to  change.” 

Locke. 

generally 


generally  endowed,  and  the  defire  of 
life,  be  confidered  as  a  proof  of  man’s 
immortality,  it  will  conclude  as  well 
that  beafts*  have  immortal  fouls ;  for 
they  exercife  the  fame  faculties,  though 
in  a  lower  degree.  The  feveral  fpecies 
of  animals  which  inhabit  this  earth  are 
linked  together,  and  differ  but  in  al- 
moft  imperceptible  degrees :  We  fee 
no  greater  chafm,  or  gap,  between 
man  and  the  beafcs,  than  between  man 


*  ua  Neither  can  I  rely  with  fafety  on  the  way 
which  fome  have  taker*  to  prove  the  immortality 
°  of  the- foul  merely  from  the  phenomena  of  fen- 
fation,  which,  they  endeavor  to  prove,  cannot  be 
“  performed  by  mere  matter  and  motion;  for 
granting  ah  inis,  yet  tne  utmefi  that  can  be 
**  Pr°ved  by  it  ;s  no  greater  immortality  in  our  fouls 
than  in  the  iouis  of  brutis." 


#  #  Ongmes  Sacrae. 

Bp.  Stillingfleet  relied  entirely  on  the  arguments, 
which  he  advanced,  from  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  in  corre&iiig  the  errors  of  imagination,  from 
the  re$ex  afls  of  the  mind  upon  ;  tit  if,  and  the  pro¬ 
found  fpeculadons  of  the  mind.  Suoh  arguments 
may  prove  that  the  foul  is  not  conftituted  of  parti¬ 
cles  of  .grdls  matter ;  but  no  more  prove  that  the 
lout  is  in  itfeff  immortal,  or  will  exit!  in  a  feparatc 
ltate,  than  the  phenomena  of  fenfation  prove  it* 
oce  Mr.  Locke’s  chapter  “  Of  the  Names  of  Sub- 
Hances.” 


and 
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and  man  ;  for  fome  brutes  there  are* 
which  feem  to  have  as  much  know- 

r  .  r 

ledge  and  reafon  as  fame  that  are  call- 
ed  men.  And,  if,  in  the  fcale  of  ex- 
iftences,  man  is  fuperior  to  the  beafts, 
juft  as  another  fpecies  of  animals  ex- 

cells  thofe  of  a  ftill  inferior  order,  how 

■ 

can  we  be  affured,  by  reflecting  on  our 
fuperior  talents,  that  man  is  any  thing 
more  than  a  keaft  which  will  foon  pe~ 
rifh,  as  other  beafts  do  ?  cc  that  which 
befalleth  the  fons  of  men^  befalleth 
beafts,  even  one  thing  befalleth 
cc  them  :  As  the  one  dieth,  fo  dieth 
the  other  ;  yea,  they  have  all  one 
<c  breathy  fo  that  a  man  hath  no  pre- 
<c  eminence  above  a  beaft ;  for  all  is 
“  vanity  And  the  probable  conc!u- 
fion,  from  confidering  the  ftate  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  earth,  is,  cc  All  go 
cc  unto  one  place  ;  all  are  or  the  duft  $ 
cc  and  all  turn  to  duft  again*.' ” 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  deny 

that  man  has  a  fpirit  within,  which  will 

4  -  1.  . 

*  Jcdef.  ill* 

exift 
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exift  in  a  future  (late  :  My  purpofe  is 
to  {hew  the  inconclufivenefs  of  philo- 
fophical  arguments,  with  a  view  to 
demonftrate  the  abfurdity  of  negleft- 
nig  the  pofitive  evidence  of  God  s 
word  (which  is  next  to  experience  it- 
felf)  to  build  on  fo  uncertain  a  founda¬ 
tion  as  are  the  principles  of  what  is 
called  Natural  Religion.  .  The  argu¬ 
ment  from  the  unequal  diflribtition  of 
rewards  and.  punifhments,  does  not 
prove  the  immortality  of  the  foul  : — • 
This  inequality,  if  granted  that  it  does 
exift,  may  perhaps  excite  a  probable 
conjedture  that  there  will  be  fome  fu¬ 
ture  date ;  but  will  not  prove  the  eter¬ 
nity  of  that  date.  But  againd  the  ar¬ 
gument  there  ftands  this,  in  their  opi¬ 
nion  at  lead  who  rejedt  revelation,  We 
are  not  yet  aflured  that  the  ways  of 
God  are  uneqai,  with  refpect  to  his 
government  of  us  in  this  world  :  The 
inequality  may  be  a  mere  appearance, 
for  aught  we  can  tell,  unlels  we  were 
more  capable  of  eftimating  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  every  man's  guilt,  and  the  in- 

E  3  ward 


ward  feelings  and  diftrefles  of  every 

^  ^  ^ere  is  realon  to  think  that 

they,  who  endure  the  greateft  calami. 

'  k  s,  go  not  always,,  fuffer  the  greateft 
y  .nn  and  milery.  The  fufferings  of 
innocent  children  cannot  be  urged,  as 
a  proof  of  the  unequal  diftribution  of 
rewards,  and  puni  foments,  by  thofe 
who  believe  in  the  existence  of  moral 
evil  iii  every  child  of  man  ;  and  they 
%yho  do  not  believe  it,  will  not  admit 
to  ^  foi  ^.e  of  the  argument,  unlefs  you 
allow  k  to  be  an  equal  proof  in  favor 
or  the  innocent  beafts,  that  in  feme 
futuie  irate  they  will  be  rewarded  for 
tneir  fufc  nngs  here  ;  for,  tc  the  w?hole 
creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in 
“  Pam  together/'  Human  knowledge 
is  circumfcribed;  fuch  clouds  and  dark- 
nefe  reft  on  tne  moral  and  natural 
world  ;  and  we  are  fo  little  able'  to  ac¬ 
count  for  moral  and  natural  evil,  that 
it  is  juft  as  eafy  to  pull  down,  as  to 
build  up,  any  opinion  which  is  not 
founded  on  the  word  of  God, 
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If  the  apprehenfion,  which  the  hea¬ 
then  have  expreffed  of  divine  Powers 
and  of  immortality,  had  been  an  im- 
predion  on  their  mind  by  the  finger  of 
God  himfelf,  it  had,  no  doubt,  been 
more  diftinft,  more  uniform,  and  a- 
greeable  to  truth  :  or,  if  it  had  arifen 
from^  a  natural  difpofition  for  God,  im¬ 
planted  in  man  in  his  creation,  then, 
agreeably  to  that  difpofition,  men  would 
always  have  fought  after  God,  in  eve¬ 
ry  age  and  country,  and  would  have 
glorified  him  according  to  the  light 
they  had  at  any  time  obtained ;  which 
they  have  never  done.  And  it  is  not 
fufficient,  to  account  for  the  religion 
of  the  Gentiles,  to-  fay.  Nature  cries 
aloud  through  all  her  works,  There  is 
a  God  5  fince  it  is  true  in  fa£t,  that 
mankind  either  cannot,  or  will  not 
hear  that  voice,*  Were  that  voice  fo 

E  4  clear 

*  u  They  who  are  enlightened  by  revelation 
immediately  difeern  the  whole  fyftem  of  things 
“  to  be  no  other  than  the  workmanfhip  of  that  God 
tx  whom  they  adore.  To  them  the  Heavens  declare 
“  hit  glory :  The  invifible  thing*  of  him,  being 

“  firft  4 
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clear  and  loud  as  is  pretended*  why  is 
it  not  underftood  by  all  nations  ?  Had 
mankind  been  influenced  by  it*  their 
religious  practices  had  not  been  fo  in- 
coniiilent  with*  and  even  oppofite  to* 
the  tenor  of  that  voice  9  and  the  Lite¬ 
rati  had  not  fo  generally  plunged  into 
iceptical  and  atheiftical  fp 

emulations. 

And,  as  the  vaft  diffimilarity*  inconfift- 
ence,  and  abfurdity  in  the  religions  of 
mankind,,  evidence,  that  they  never 
could  have  fprung  from  any  innate  pi¬ 
ous  difpofition  of  the  foul*  and  from 
the  force  of  truth  exprefied  in  the  works, 
of  nature ;  fo  the  degree  of  union*  or 
fimilarity,  obfervable  in  them*  demon- 
ftrates  the  l^me  truth ;  for  it  cannot  be 
fuppofed  that  nations  the  moft  remote 
from,  and  unconnefted  with  each  other* 
fhould  ever  hit  on  the  fame  method  of 
propitiating  Heaven  by  the  ufe  of  thpfe 
Sacrifices*  for  which  there  is  no  foun¬ 
dation  in  the  nature*  reafon*  or  fitnefs 

p  firft  underftood  by  revelation,  are  clearly  feen^ 
/  But  when  that  light  is  exlincft,  men  fee  but  clouds 
/  and  darknefs  on  the  face  of  nature,  and.  t,hev  are 
‘  deaf  to  her  voice;,”  .  p^hak 

l  *  or 
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of  things.  The  only  way  left  to  a o 
count  for  religion  is  by  recourle  to  re¬ 
velation.  *j"  The  doctrine  of  facnfices, 
and  that  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 
and  the  whole  chaos  of  opinions,  in 
what  is  termed  Natural  religion,  can 
jbe  nothing  lefs  than- the  refiduumofa  ve¬ 
ry  early  and  fad  corruption  of  revelati¬ 
on.  The  nearer  approach  to  the  times 
in  which  revelation  was  given  to  men, 
or  to  the  place  where  it  has  been  pre¬ 
fer  ved,  you  find  the  ufe  of  facriftce, 
the  great  objedt  of  revelation,  to  pre¬ 
vail  ;  and,  the  farther  you  recede  both 
from  the  time  and  place  of  revelation, 
yoq  find  moral  darknefs  increasing,  tin 
you  come  to  thofe  who  have  not  fo 
much  as  a  name  for  God  in  their  lan¬ 
guage,  or  fo  much  as  the  leaft  notion 
of  a  facrifke,  or  of  immortality. 

If  we  defeend  to  particulars,  we  fhall 

d  Animas  fuperefie  corporibus,  Grotius  calls, 
Antiqmffima  Traditio  a  prifnis  parcnlibus :  And, 
the  general  aflent  of  nations  to  the  exillence  of  fome 
Divine  Being,  he  fays,  Alia  effe  non  potefh  qiiaoi 
ant  oraculum  Dei  ipfius,  aut  traditio,  quae  a  pri- 
mis  humani  generis  parentibus  manaviu 

E  5  fee 
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fee  that  mankind  could  notpoffibly  de- 
vife  any  thing  more  unworthy  of  God, 
more  dilhonorable,  or  infulting  to  him, 
than  the  religions,,  with  which,  it  is 
pretended,  they  worlhip  him.  What 
true  or  tolerable  notion  of  a  Deity,  fays 

,  j  fjOChe,  had  they,  who  acknow¬ 
ledged  and  worfhiped  hundreds?  Eve¬ 
ry  Deity,  that  tney  owned  above  one, 
was  an  infallible  evidence  of  their  ig¬ 
norance  of  God,  and  a  proof  that  they 
had  no  true  notion  ofhim.  To  which 
jf  we  add  their  grofs  conceptions  of  cor- 
poriety,  exprefTed  in  their  images,  and 
i  >.  prefentation  of  their  Deities,  the  a- 
mours,  marriages,  copulations,,  lulls, 
quarrels,  and  other  mean  Qualities  at- 
tributed  by  them  to  their  Gods?  we 
fhall  have  little  reafon  to  think  that  the 
heathen  world,  that  is,  the  greateft  part 
of  mankind,  had  any  knowledge  of 
God,  much  lefs  any  ideas  of  him, 
whidi  he  himfelf  was  the  author  of. 
1  nis  account  of  heathenifm  is  far  from 
being  exaggerated  :  it  is  a  juft  account, 
Qi  the  religion  of  the  Gentiles,  com¬ 
prehending- 
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prehending  thofe  nations  amongft 
whom  civil  polity,  the  arts  and  fcien- 
ces,  hiftory  and  philofophy,  were  carri¬ 
ed  to  a  very  great  degree  of  perfecti¬ 
on;  and,  amongft  whom  were  yet  re¬ 
tained  the  faintrays  of  traditional  know¬ 
ledge  derived  originally  from  revelati¬ 
on.  And  certainly  our  eftimate  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  ought  to  be  taken  from  the 
condition  of  the  far  greater  part  of 

mankind.  -  r  , 

The  wifdom  of  the  very  fages  of 
antiquity  did  not  confift  in  any  true 
knowledge  of  God,  and  of  the  foul; 
not  in  a  difcovery  of  truth,  but  in  a 
detection  of  obvious  error,  that  is,  in 
renouncing  \  fome  of  the  grofs  opini¬ 
ons  and  fuperftitions  of  the  vulgar;, 
and  in  fubftituting  refined  Atheifm  in 
the  place  of  common  prejudices.  T  heir 
opinions  concerning  God  were  not  of 
a  religious  kind,  but  merely  philofo- 

p  Neque,  quid  effet  verifm  ipfum,  feiebant,  ne- 
que  quomodo>  aut  ubi,  aut  qua  mente  querendern. 
Ita  dum  fuccui'rere  humanis  erronbus  cupiunt,  ipfi  fe 
m  plagas  et  errorcs  maxirnas  induxerunt  Gladilina 
Ha  bent;,  feu  turn  non  bnbent.— Lact. 
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phical,  or  fpeculative  $  for  they  made 
no  other  ufe  of  them  than  to  folve  feme 
difficulties  they  met  with  in  accounting 
for  the  phenomena  of  nature.  They 
nad  not  any  knowledge  of  their  relati¬ 
on  to  God  as  the  moral  Governor  of 
the  world,  or  that  they  owed  him  any 
worfhip  or  fervice,  They  talked  in¬ 
deed  ot  moral  virtue,  but  their  ideas 
of  it  were  merely  political,  and  had  no 
relation  to  the  will  of  God,  as  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  obedience.  They  had  no  idea 
of  God  as  a  pure  fpirit :  Sometimes 
they  fuppefed  him  to  be  air,  or  fire,  or 
a  fifth  element,  :  Sometimes  aflerted 
the  whole  world,  fun,  moon,  and  ftars, 
and  earth,  and  fouls,  and  even  the  De¬ 
ities  of  th-  fuperftitious  vulgar,  to  be 
Gods.^  I  heir  difeourfes  of  a  Deity  are 
full  of  abfurdity,  ambiguity,  and  felf- 
contradiclion.  They  never  went  far- 
tner  than  fuppofing  fomething  like  the 
eledlrical  fluid,  or  other  fubtile  matter, 
pervading  all  things,  endowed  with 
mind  ;  and  that  the  fouls  of  men  are 
parts  of  this  matter,  and  therefore  im¬ 
mortal  ; 


M!  c  t  u'  it  e  rrr. 

mortal  :  Which  idea  of  the  foul  has 
fomethingin  it  more  philofophical,  per¬ 
haps;  but  not  more  agreeable  to  truth, 
than  the  notion  of  a  wretched  Negro, 
who  experts  to  return  to  Africa,  when¬ 
ever  death  fhall  have  freed  him  from 
thofe unfeeling  execrable  Cbriftians,  who 
have  made  merchandife  of  him,  and 
feverely  worked  him,  as  a  beaft,  under 
the  cruel  lalh  of  a  whip.  So  true  is  it, 
that,  “  the  world,  by  wifdom,  knew 
not  God,” 
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.  HILE  ancient  Greece  made 
aftonifhing  progrefs  in  other  fciences, 
and  in  the  polite  arts,  fhe  made  no 
progrefs  in  theology :  not  becaufe  her 
philofophers  and  poets  neglefted  to 
cultivate  this  fcience;  for  there  was 
not  a  fubjeft  they  thought  of,  or  dif- 
courfed  about,  more  than  the  exiftence 
and  nature  of  the  Gods  r  nor  was  it 
for  want  of  natural  abilities,  or  of  learn¬ 
ing ;  for,  the  greateft  wits,  the  bright- 
eft  conftellation  of  geniufes  that  ever 
illumined  the  republic  of  letters,  were 
devoted  to  the  inveftigation  of  the 
principles  and  caufes  of  things,.  And 
furely  this  affords  a  ftrong  prefumption 
that  religious  truth  is  not  congenial,;, 
with  the  nature  of  man  ;  for,  otherwife^ 
they  had  made  equal  progrefs  in  re_ 

ligious 
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ligious  knowledge  as  in  other  faiences^ 
But,  as  foon  as  the  light  of  chriftian' 
truth  blazed  abroad  in  the  world,  phi-* 
lofophy  put  on  another'  appearance : 
by  the  afllftanceof  this  borrowed  light, 
later  philofophers  fpoke,.  and  wrote, 
more  worthily  of  God  than  their  more 
famous  predeceffors.  It  is  in  this 
light,,  which  has  enabled  the  Deifts* 
of  the  laft,  and  of  the  prefent,  centu¬ 
ries  to  iurpafs  the  ancients,  whom  they 
affeCt  to  admire  as  the  models  of  per¬ 
fection.  And,  there  never  was  a  man, 
whofe  conceptions  of  the  Deity  were 
worthy  of  him,  or,  whofe  expreffions 
concerning  God  rofe  at  all  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  majeftyof  the  divine  perfecti¬ 
ons,  who  has  not  been  enlightened  by 
revelation.  Even  the  fertile  genius  of 
Milton  was  indebted  to  revelation: 

*  Who  have  ftolen  fire  from  Heaven,  and  confi¬ 
dently  deny  the  thefr. 

>  As  philofophy  improved  by  revelation,  Chriftia* 
raty,  in  her  turn,  was  corrupted  by  philofophy. 
Ex  philofophorum  ingeniis  omnes  hserefes  animan- 
tur,  faid  one,  whole  beclouded  rnifld  had  light 
enough  to  fee  this  fource  of  error. 

TertuL- 
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his  majefty  0f  thought,  and  fplendor 
of  expreffion,  and  all  that  is  found  in 
his  writings  worthy  of  God,  are  deri* 
ved  from  this  fource. 

As  for  the  refurreftion  of  the  body, 
it  is  a  fubjedt,  which,  confeffedly,  has 
never  once  entered  the  thinking  mind 
of  man  to  conceive  it  poffible.  And- 
ent^  philofophers  denied  the  poffibility 
of  it:  St.  Paul  was  mocked  at  A- 
thens,  as  a  vain  babbler,  becaufe  he 
preached  Jefus  and  the  refurredion. 
And  it  feems  more  than  probable,  that 
mankind  would  never  have  any  appre- 
henfion  of  the  foul,  or  of  its  immor¬ 
tality,  if  born  and  educated  abfolutely 
In  a  ftate  of  nature ;  and  would  be  as 
much  without  religion  and  f  artificial 
language  as  any  of  the  four-legged 
Animal,  which  howl  in  the  vaft  deferts^ 

deferts^ 

T  4<  I  doubt  not,  but  if  a  colony  of  young  chif- 
dren  fhould  be  placed  in  an  ifland  where  no  fire 
was.  they  would  certainly  neither  have  any  n6- 
4i  t'iom  of  fiich  a  thing,  nor  name  for  it — and  per- 
't6  haps  too  their  apprehenfion,  would  be  as  far  re- 
if  moved  from  any  nams  or  notion  of  a  God,  till 
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There  never  has  been  difeoved  a  Angle 
inftance  of  a  nation,  or  of  one  indivi¬ 
dual  in  any  nation,  where  every  trace 
of  revelation  had  been  once  loft,  or 
where  revelation  had  been  totally  cor¬ 
rupted,  that  ever  emerged  out  of  dark- 
nefs,  or  that  ever  recovered  one  idea 
worthy  of  God,  or  of  the  foul.  But 
that,  which  ftrikes  me  more  than  any 
other  evidence  of  the  moral  darknefs 
with  which  human  nature  is  enveloped, 
is  the  aftonifhing  indifpofition  of  men 
to  credit  revelation,  even  where  it  is  pro- 
feffed  to  be  believed,  notwithftanding 
the  allowed  importance  of  it,  and  not- 
witftanding  the  prodigious  degree  of 
evidence  by  which  it  is  authenticated. 
Millions  in  Chriftendom  pretend  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  God,  and  in  a  future  ftate, 

«  fome  one  araongft  them  had  employed  his  tho’t* 
fi  to  inquire  into  the  conflitution  and  caufes  of 
**  things,  which  would  eafily  lead  him  to  the  no* 
**  tion  of  a  God.’*  Locke  on  Innate  Ideas*  Mr. 
Locke  Ihould  have  told  us  how  many  ages  this  co< 
tony  might  iubfift  before  any  one  would  fo  happily 
employ  feis  thought:  perhaps  the  world  would  be 
an  end  £rft. 
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whiL  matter  of  fa€t  every  day  pro¬ 
claims  their  infidelity  :■  For,  when  men 
ihew  no  fenous  regard  for  religion  in 
their  lives,  we  muft  conclude  that  cu- 
Fom  and  intereft  have  inclined  them  to 
prof  els  opinions  they  never  were  con- 
vinced  of,  or  profelytes  to.  And  if 
tjod  be  fo  little  known  ancf  regarded 
y  men,  if  there  be  fb  little  real  attenti¬ 
on  ta  a-future  Hate,  even  where  the  re¬ 
velation  of  God  and  futurity  is  declar¬ 
ed  j  •  can  we  imagine,  that  mankind,  en- 
gaged  by  a  great  degree  of  necellity, 
and  by  fenfual  inftinft  and  inclination 
to  earthly  things,  would  ever  have 

thought  of  God,  inquired  after  him, 
or  have  concluded  that  there  is  an  Here-'' 
a‘ter,  or  formed  any  fcheme  of  religi¬ 
on,  much  lefs  fuch  an-  unaccountable 
one  as  that  of  facrificirg  beads  to  the 
Deity,,  an  differing- up  a?firft-born  for 
the  fin  of  the  foul V  unlefs  there  had 
been  juft  fuch  a  revelation  as  we  actual¬ 
ly  find  there  hath  been,  and  unlefs  that, 
revelation  had  been  corrupted  ? 

There  cannot  be  aftrongerprefump*.- 
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live  argument*  to  convince  you  of  the 
moral  darknefs  of  human  nature,  and 
of  the  improbability  that  man,  of  him- 
felfy  would  ever  recover  one  idea  wor¬ 
thy  of  God,  or  one  thought  of  heaven, 
than  the  difpofition,  which  men  have 
ever  fhewed*  to  corrupt  revealed  reli¬ 
gion  *  to  depart  from  truth  into  error 
to  go  from  good  to  bad,  and  from  bad 
to  worfe  5  even  till  they  have  loft  the 
very  name  of  God,  and  buried  every 
thought  of  their  eternal  concerns  in 
the  moft  extravagant  folicitude  about 
prcfent  objedts.  Revelation,  was  no- 
fooner  given  to  men  than  they  began 
to  pervert  it.  Even  rc  when  they 
“  knew  God,  they  glorifledhim  not  as 
<c  God,  neither  were  thankful’^  for  the 
ordinary  bounties  of  Providence,  or 
the  extraordinary  benefit,  of  revelation : 
They  chofe  rather  to  follow  the  wild 
imaginations  of  reafon,  than  fubmitto 
the  decifive  authority  and  determina¬ 
tions  of  God’s  word.  The  confequence 
of  which  was,  cc  Their  foolifh  heart 
*  was.  darkened  j”  and,  at  length,  fo 
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darkened,  that  they  cc  changed  the 
fc  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an 
u  image  made  like  to  corruptible  many 
f  f  and  to  birds,  and  four-Footed  beafts, 
cc  and  creeping  things.”  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  departure  from  God, 
they  funk  into  vice  ;  for  God,  in  juft: 
judgment,  cc  gave  them  up  to  vile  af- 
“  fecftions/’  from  which  wretched  ftate 
of  error  no  one  of  the  human  race 
hath  ever  recovered  himfelf.  Reve» 
lation  has  been  repeatedly  renewed,  at 
fundry  times,  and  in  diverfe  manners, 
to  particular  families,  tribes  and  na¬ 
tions  'y  and  has  been  repeatedly  cor¬ 
rupted  in  a  very  fhort  fpace  of  time. 
Chriftianity  fared  the  fate  of  former 
difpenfations  y  and,  is  now  fo  general¬ 
ly  corrupted,  that  it  is  much  more  ea- 
fy  to  fay~  what  genuine  Chriftianity  is 
not,  than  what  it  is.  This  difpofition,* 
in  human'  nature,  to  darken  counfel 
by  words  without  knowledge  ;  this 
propenfity  to  forget  God,  which  has 
appeared  in  every  age  of  the  world,* 
tod*  under  every  difpenfation  of -re¬ 
vealed- 
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yealed  religion,  amounts  to  this,  “They  > 

«  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their 
“  knowledge  for  thefe  appearances 
cannot  be  accounted  for,  but  on  the  i 

fuppofition  of  fome  malevolent,  athe-  ;| 

iftical  principle  in  the  nature  of  man;  i 

or,  which  amounts  to  the  fame  thing,  i 

to  the  entire  afcendancy  of  fenfual  in-  | 

ftinft.  The  experience  of  ages  teaches  j 

that  it  is  the  nature  oi  water  to  preci¬ 
pitate  down  a  declining  plane,  and  flow 
towards  the  deep  abyfs  ;  and,  we  may 
as  well  prefume,  in  oppofition  to  this  j 

experience,  that  the  waters  of  ftagnant  ! 

pools  and  lakes  may  of  themfelves  j 

begin  to  move,  to  afcend,  and  flow  j 

upwards,  till  they  have  reached  the 
fummit  of  the  Alps  or  Andes,  as  to  ; 

imagine  that  man  of  himielf,  who,  in  ; 

ail  ages,  hath  conftantly  corrupted  re-  , 

velation,  and  departed  from  God,  and 
bounded  all  his  profpeds  within  the 
narrow  circle  of  earth,  will  ever  en¬ 
quire  after,  and  find  out  the  Almigh¬ 
ty,  or  difcover  and  improve  his  own 
eternal  interefts. 

There 
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.  Theie  is  not  then  the  leaft  founda¬ 
tion  in  truth,  for  that  palliating  ex- 
cufe  for  Idolatry,  chat  man  difcover* 
by  it  a  fincere  regard  for  God,  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  expofes  the  infirmi¬ 
ty  of  his  own  nature,  by  the  foolilh 
and  monftrous  ceremonies,  with  which 
he  means  to  reverence  the  Divinity. 
The  idea,  I  confefs,  is  plaufible,  phi- 
lofophical,  conciliating;  but,  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  fa<5ts  obliges  me  to  infift, 
that  the  real  caufe  of  idolatry  and  fu- 
perftition,  the  real  ground  of  all  the 
brutifh  ignorance  and  vices  of  man- 
kind,  is  an  intrinfical  depravity  of 
heart.  If  God  hath  ever  been  reveal - 
cd>  or  by  any  means  made  known  to 
rmn,  they  could  not  fc  generally  have 
been  involved  in  error/ have  dishonor¬ 
ed  their  Maker,  and  degraded  them- 
lelves,  had  it  not  been  Sor  an  evil  prin¬ 
ciple  univerfally  prevalent:  and,  did 
not  men  really  love  darknefs  rather 
than  light,  it  would  not  be  fo  difficult* 
as  it  ever  hath. been  found,  to  reclaim 
mankind.  A  readinefs  to  palliate,  to 

cx  cufe. 
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^excufe,  and  even; to  juftify'error,  is  one 
inftanceof  this  depravity  :  but  it  may 
appear  at  laft,  beyond  a  poflibility  of 
doubt, 'by  the  general  behaviour  and 
actions  of  nations,  in  .every  time,  in 
every  ftate,  and  under  every  difpenfa- 
tion  of  Providence,  whatever  advan¬ 
tages  and  privileges,  corrections  and 
diitrefles  God  lent  them,  and  by  an 
induction  of  particulars  to  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  individuals— it  may  appear, 
I  fay,  when,  alas !  there  will  be  no  re- 
rnedy,  that  the  heart,  the  very  nature 
of  man,  was  fet  againft  God.  How 
prodigioufly  great  will  human  depra¬ 
vity  and  guilt  then  appear,  when  the 
my  fiery  of  Providence,  and  the  myf- 
tery  of  iniquity  fhall  be  laid  open ! 
The  whole  procefs  of  things,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  time,  millions 
and  millions  of  fails,  will  evidence 
■that  man  is  a  (inner ;  and  every  one 
will  then  be  confcious  of  fin,  though 
it  may  be  thefirfl  time  he  ever' thought 
lerioufly  of  God,  or  jefleCted  on  him- 
felfi  The  miferable  inhabitants  of 

T  erra 


Terra  del  Fuego,  or  de  Labrador, 
may  then  fee,  that,  in  whatever  cir- 
cumftances  he  might  have  been  placed 
other  than  thofe  in  which  he  lived,  he 
had  been  the  fame,  as  to  his  moral 
character ;  or,  with  this  only  differ¬ 
ence,  that  his  guilt  had  greatly  ex¬ 
ceeded,  if  his  talents  had  been  greater. 

And  if,  in  our  prefent  ftate,  we  ever 
attain  fo  much  light  as  to  difcern  the 
exiftence  of  moral  evil,  we  Thall  find 
ourfelves  involved  in  tenfold  night ; 
becaufe  we  cannot,  by  any  principles 
of  reafon,  difcover  an  adequate  reme¬ 
dy,  or  create  one  ray  of  hope.  We 
have  a  moral  fenfe,  or  confcience,  as 
loon  as  we  difcover  the  exiftence  of 
moral  evil,  that  it  deferves  punifhment. 
And,  if  fin  be  to  be  punifhed  at  all, 
why  not  all  fin  ?  Why  not  fin  in  the 
nature,  in  the  voungeft,  as  well  as  ac¬ 
tual  tranfgreffiOn  in  the  oldeft  ?  And 
why  not  for  ever  ?  We  do  not  fee  any 
one  redeemed  from  fuffering ;  not  one 
rcllorcd  to  Inch  a  ftate  of  favor  with 
God,  wherein  evil  is  done  away.  And 
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what  ground  have  we  to  imagine  th: 
this  will  ever  be?  Hath  any  one  eve 
made  agreement  with  God  for  hi 
brother  ?  Hath  any  one  ever  been  abl 
to  lave  hinafelf  from  death,  or  to  re 
cover  himfelf  from  the  grave  ?  Ca 
any  thing  we  do,  any  folemn  rites,  ex 
tend  to  God  to  oblige  him  ?  Can  we 
difeern  any  thing  in  thoufands  of  rams 
offered  In  facritice,  or  in  the  blood  of 
bulls  and  goats,  which  fhall  be  a  reafon 
with  a  holy  God  to  a£t  contrary  to  our 
real  demerit,  that  is,  to  pardon  the 
finner,  fo  that,  in  the  view  of  it,  the 
confidence  fhall  be  abfolved  from  guilt  ? 
Can  any  partial  obedience  to  any 
known  law  be  more  than,  or  even  fo 
much  as,  we  owe  to  God,  that  it  ihould 
compen fate  far  fin  ?  Can  we  expel  the 
principles  of  moral  evil  from  our  na¬ 


ture,  and  ceafe  to  be  tranfgreffors  ?  Re¬ 
pentance  may  be  a  proper  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  guilt ,  but  is  no  atonement, 
no  proper  fatisfaftion.  If  we  were  to 
Hied  rivers  or  tears  in  remembrance  of 
our  folly  and  prefumption,  It  may  ifiil 
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be  necefiary  for  the  righteous  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  world  to  condemn  and  pun- 
ifh  the  guilty.  But  what  is  fin  ?  It  is 
the  creature’s  alienation  from  the  Crea¬ 
tor  :  A  finner  ftands  in  oppofition  to 
the  will  of  Heaven:  he  is  one  whole 
conduft  hath  denied  the  exiftence  of 
any  fuch  Being  as  God  is :  The  ferip- 
tures  call  it  enmity  againft  God.  And 
do  we  not  find  ourfelves  already  in 
a  ftate  of  fuffering  ?— And  is  not  a 
ftate  of  fuffering,  a  manifeftaticn  of 
God's  righteous  vengeance  ?  Death 
may  be  the  appointed  wages  of  fin;  and, 
for  aught  we  can  tell,  may  be  a  crifis 
in  which  a  perfeft  ftate  of  mifery  will 
commence.  And, if  man  be  to  fuffer 
in  eternity,  his  puniftiment  muff  be 
eternal;  for  that  mode  of  exiftence 
will  not  allow  the  idea  of  time  in  which 
pain  may  ceafe  to  be. 

Superficial  reafoners,  who  are  rea¬ 
dy  to  take  every  thing  for  granted 
which  fuits  their  wifhes,  will  anfwer  ail 
this  by  exclaiming.  The  Supreme  Be¬ 
ing  is  good  and  merciful :  But  it 

fhould 
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fiiould.be  confidered,  that  he  is  a  per¬ 
fectly  holy  and  righteous  governor  of 
the  world ;  or,  no  governor  at  all :  the 
confequences  are  too  ferious  and  im¬ 
portant  to  us  to  allow  of  any  prefump- 
tion:  wefhould  know,  and  be  fure  of 
the  ground  we  ftand  upon.  But  here, 
in  this  mold  intcrefcing  concern,  natu¬ 
ral  religion  fails  us  :  reafon  and  philo- 
fophy  can  never  difcover  that  there  is 
any  fuch  attribute  of  God  as  that  which 
we  call  Mercy,  by  which  a  full  for- 
givenefs  can  be  extended  to  a  finner 
confidently  with  the  divine  perfections. 
T  he  inftances  of  beneficence  difcerni- 
ble  in  the  conftitution  of  the  world, 
and  the  inftances  of  forbearance  which 
we  may  obferve  in  the  courfe  of  God’s 
providential  difpenfations,  are  no  proofs 
of  this  mercy  fufficient  to  relieve  a 
wounded  lpirit :  and  furely  there  is 
fome  reafon  to  doubt,  if  not  to  de¬ 
spair,  of  mercy,  when  we  confider  that 
miferyis  ever  attendant  on  vice,  and 
that  the  mitigation  of  bufferings,  which 
offenders  fometimes  enjoy,  is  "but  a 
fiiort,  imperfeCt  reprievei  for,  the  molt 

F  2  dreaded 
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dreaded  of  all  evils  we  know  in  this 

'  'r- '  >■  -  ' 

world  certainly  overtakes  them  fooner 
or  later,  and  concludes  the  prefent 
feene  of  human  wretchednefs.  But, 
even  on  the  fuppolition  of  mercy,  we 
have  no  ground  to  be  allured  that 

it  ever  will  be  extended  to  us  :  be- 

*  >  * 

caufe  that  all  men  fhould  be  exempt- 
ed  from  punilhment  may  be  utterly  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  univerfal  fyftem,  and 
that  conftitution  of  things  which  infi¬ 
nite  wifdom  hath  thought  proper  to 
adopt  ;  and  becaufe  mercy,  in  its  ve¬ 
ry  nature  is  fovereign,  it  being  right 
and  fit  for  God,  in  the  view  of  all  his 
finful  creatures,  to  fay,  “  I  will  have 
mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy, 
u  and  I  will  have  companion  on  whom 
I  will  have  companion fo  that  a 
guilty  creature  can  have  no  hope,  but 
by  a  divine  manifeftation  of  a  Redeem¬ 
er,  or  of  fome  medium  fuitable  to  the 
exigencies  of  his  cafe,  and  by  a  reve¬ 
lation  of  the  fovereign  and  gracious 
will  of  God,  that  he  (hall  be  reflored 
to  favor,  revive,  and  live  for  ever. 

That 
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That  there  are  forrie  Atheills,  and 
many  Sceptics,  and  that  a  great  many 
men  of  letters  are  fceptically  inclined, 
is  to  me  no  caufe  of  wonder.  The  ab» 
furd  attempt  to  make  Chriftianity  ap¬ 
pear  like  a  more  perfect  kind  of  Deifm, 
has  occafioned  a  vaft  increafe  of  Deifts, 
in  every  Chriftian  country,  fince  the 
revival  of  letters  i  and,  when  men  have 
loll  fight  of  the  importance  of  Chrif¬ 
tianity,  and  have  once  began  to  fuf- 
pe£t  the  truth  of  revealed  religion, 
they  have  no  firm  footing  left,  but 
mull  begin  to  doubt  of  every  thin?- ; 
becaufethe  principles  ofreafon  and  phi- 
lofophy,  or  of,  what  is  called  Natural 
Religion,  cannot  afford  any  folk!  fa- 
tisfaftion  either  concerning  our  own 
nature,  or  that  of  God,  of  our  prefent, 
or  future  Hate  of  exillence. 

If  it  can  be  proved  that  there  is  no 
occafion  for  any  relation,  and,  confe- 
queritly,  that  there  never  hath  been  a 
revelation  given  to  mankind ;  if  it  can 
be  proved  that  the  fcriptures  do  not 
contain  a  revelation,  if  the  evidences 
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which  authenticate  the  bible  do  not 
even  exceed  thofe  by  which  we  credit 
any  other  hiftory  ;  or  if,  the  do&rines 
of  the  gofpei  are  fuch  that  they  cannot 
be  true,  then  let  Chriftianity  be  hoot¬ 
ed  out  of  the  world:  but  if  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  revealed  religion  are  fuffici- 
ent  to  perfuade  an  unprejudiced  mind ; 
if  the  fcriptures  contain  a  true  hiftory 
of  human  nature ;  a  revelation  worthy 
of  God;  if  they  exhibit  the  only  fuffi- 
cient  remedy  for  guilt  and  moral  de¬ 
pravity  ;  if  they  contain  a  fure  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  hope  of  eternal  life; 
let  us  not  be  ih  abfurd  to  adulterate 


this  living  ftream  of  divine  truth  by 
philofophy  and  Deifm ;  let  us  not  pre¬ 
fer  the  faint  light  of  the  glow-worm, 
merely  becaufe  it  fhines  in  the  night,  to 
the  light  of  day ;  or,  the  broken  cif- 
tern,  which  can  hold  no  water,  to  the 
perennial  fpring.  Let  us  turn  our 
grate  ail  adoring  eyes,  to  that  quarter 


of  the  heavens  from  which  all  the  lights 

O 

which  ever  illumined  our  dark  world. 


have  proceeded;  and  with  reverence 

fearch 
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fearch  tho-fe  facred  books,  which  con¬ 
tain  a  hiftory  of  all  the  revelations 
which  God  has  ever  given  to  mankind. 
And  however  humiliating  it  be  to  the 
pride  we  feel  in  ccnfcioufnefs  of  thofe 
diftinguilhing  talents  derived  from  a 
liberal  education,  it  muft  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  there  is  a  temper  of  heart, 
very  unlike  this  pride,  which  is  more 
neceda  ry  to  the  underftanding  of  God's 
word,  than  philofophy,  logic,  or  philo¬ 
logy,  or  the  mod:  perfed:  acquaintance 
with  all  the  learned  languages.  With 
this  temper,  a  mechanic  or  plowman 
will  fooiier  difcern  the  mind  and  will 
of  God,  than  the  eagle-eye  of  a  Voltaire, 
or  the  penetrating  genius  of  a  Gibbon, 
and  even  than  the  critical  fkill  of  a 
Warburton,  if  deftitute  of  this  tem¬ 
per.  cc  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord 
“  of  heaven  and  earth,  becawfe  thou 
“  haft  hidden  thefe  things  from  the 
“  wife  and  prudent,  and  haft  revealed 
them  unto  babes.” 


LEG- 
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lecture  IV. 

I 

THE  ASCENSION  OF  CHRIST, 

INTRODUCTION. 

•Notwithstanding  the 

general  apoftacy  of  Chriftians  from  the 
faitli  and  hope  of  the  gofpel,  there  yet 
remain  not  a  few,  though  few  in  com* 
parifon  with  the  vaft  multitude  of  emp¬ 
ty  profeflors  of  this  holy  religion,  who 
are  fincere  difciples  of  Jefus  Chrift. 
There  are  fome  amongft  the  clergy, 
both  in  Proteftant  and  Catholic  coun¬ 
tries,  who  entertain  liberal  fentiments, 
and  defpife  prieftcraft  as  much  as  any 
infidel  can  do.  They  can  well  diflin- 
guifh  between  the  charafter  of  a  mere 
national  prieft,  and  that  of  a  Chriftian 
minifter.  W  hile  they  fupport  the  for¬ 
mer  character,  and  preferve  it  from 
utter,  contempt,  by  a  confiftent  con¬ 
duit,  and  a  decent  attention  to  efta- 
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blilhed  forms  and  ceremonies ;  their 
hearts  wholly  attached  to  jefus,  glow 
with  the  idea  of  being  his  fervants ; 
and,  a  wifh  to  make  men  real  Chrif- 
tians  prompts  them,  more  than  all 
other  motives,  to  the  fervice  of  man¬ 
kind.  Whatever  zeal  they  may  exprefs 
for  the  national  eftablifhment  of  exter¬ 
nal  Chriftianity,  is  not  the  fruit  of  bi¬ 
gotry,  nor  doth  it  fpring  from  a  re¬ 
gard  to  their  own  private  fecular  inte- 
refts;  but  from  loyalty  to  their  Matter, 
and  from  charity  to  men,  on  account 
of  the  great  advantage  fuch  an  efta- 
blilhment  affords  them,  toprofefsand 
teach  the  doftrines  of  genuine  Chrif¬ 
tianity.  Such  a  clergyman  as  I  would 
here  defcribe,  is  the  redtor  of  my  pa- 
ritti :  by  whofe  permiffion,  I  am  about 
to  read  you  a  difcourfe  lately  delivered 
by  him  from  the  pulpit  in  my  hearing. 
I  prefent  it  to  you  as  an  example  of 
fimplicity  in  preachingChriftian  truths, 
and  as  a  con tr aft  to  that  method  which 
has  obtained,  to  the  extinction  almoft 
of  the  Chriftian  ipirit,  by  adulterating 

F  5  God  s 
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God’s  word  with  philofophic  principles 
and  logic.  I  never  find  this  clergyman 
attempting  to  eftablilh  preconceived 
opinions,  by  abftraft  reafoning  or  ab- 
ftrufe  argumentation ;  and  therihi'nting 
that  the  bible  countenances  his  dobtrine 
by  a  flight  allufion  to  the  language  of 
fci  ipture  :  he  never  attempts  to  fhew 
his  ingenuity,  or  learning,  in  accom¬ 
modating  fome  obfcure  text  to  his  pur- 
pole,  by  demonilrating  what  the  text 
may  fignify :  but,  relying  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  divine  revelation,  his  me- 
thodis  to  exhibit  the  peculiar  doclrines 
of  Chriftianitv,  by  an  appeal  to  fuch 
paiffges  of  fcripture  as  are  peripi- 
cuous,  and  which  want  no  critical  fkill 
to  exprefs  their  meaning.  The  fbbjebt 
of  the  fermon  before  me  is.  The  Afcen- 
fion.  It  is  not  the  fa£t  he  wifhes  to  ef- 
tablilli,  fo  much  as  its  importance  to 
us.  To  this  end,  he  brings  the  fcrip¬ 
ture  fully  into  the  view  of  his  audience, 
and  takes  it  in  thatfenfe  which  would 
be  obvious  to  a  peafant,  who  had  ne¬ 
ver  heard  any  thong  of  the  different 
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opinions  of  critics  and  commentators. 
But,  left  the  meaning  of  a  Angle  paf- 
fage,  taken  from  the  context,  fhould 
be  doubted,  he  brings  feveral  paiTages 
of  fcripture  expreffmg  the  fame  truth 
in  a  different  manner,  yet  equally  con¬ 
vincing  by  themlelves ;  that  by  the 
united  force  of  all  together,  it  may 
appear  he  hath  not  fuborned  a  falfe 
witnefs  to  pervert  the  truth.  He  then 
illuftrates  his  do&rine,  and  concludes 
with  a  fuitable  exhortation  grounded 
upon  it. 

AUD  WHEN  HE  HAD  SPOKEN  THESE 
WORDS,  WHILE  THEY  BEHELD,  HE 
WAS  TAKEN  UP,  AND  A  CLOUD  RE-  > 
CEIVED  HIM  OUT  OF  THEIR  SIGHT. 
ACTS  i.  9. 

HEN  our  Saviour’s  {offerings 
were  ended,  and  he  was  rifen  from  the 
dead,  he  continued  forty  days  on  earth  j 

F  6  in 
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in  which  time  he  was  frequently  feetv 
f'f  hls  Apoftles,  who  received  many 
infallible  proofs  of  the  reality  of  his  re- 
fm  reftion.  And  when  they  were  affcin- 
bled  together,  on  Mount  Olivet,  he 
commanded  them  to  remain  at  Jeru- 
ftuein ;  anu  proroiied  that,  in  a  few 
days,  they  fhould  be  baptifedwith  the 
Holy  G-hoft,  to  inform  them  better  of 
the  nature  of  the  new  difpenfation  of 
Pi  evidence  wnich  was  then  about  to 
commence,  and  to  qualify  them  with, 
extraordinary  powers,  to  preach  the 
gofpel  to  the  Jews,  and  to  all  the 
world.  And  then,,  immediately  in 
their  prefence,  while  they  beheld- him 
as  plainly  as  they  had  ever  feen  him 
with  their  eyes,  he  was  taken  up  ;  and 
they  faw  the  King  of  glory  afeending 
toward  the  heavens,  till  a  cloud  re¬ 
ceived  him  out  of  their  fight. 

The  fact  was  fo  clear  and  evident  to 
the  fenfes  of  thefe  many  and  faithful 
witnefies,  that  they  had  no  juft  ground 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  it:  They  had: 
kkewile  the:  telhmony  of  two  angels,. 

who 
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who  flood  by  the  Apoftles,  while  they’ 
fteadfaftly  looked  towards  heaven,  as 
he  went  up  y,  who  faid,  that  the  fame 
Jefus,  who  was  then  exalted,  would 
certainly  return  in  as  manifeft  and  glo¬ 
rious  a  manner,  at  the  end  of  the  world,* 
as  he  had  been  feen  to  go  into-  heaven. 
But  the  confequent  effects  of  his  ex¬ 
altation  are,  to  us,  more  Certain  evi¬ 
dences  of  it.  The  afcenfion  of  Chrift 
had  been'  reprefented  under  the  law, 
by  the  high-prieft,  entering  once  every’ 
year  into  the  Holy  of  Holies ;  which 
was  a  part  of  the  tabernacle,  and  of  the 
temple, defigned  to  reprefent  heaven.  It 
was  foretold  by  the  prophet  David,  in; 
the  fixty-eighth  pi  aim  ;  “  Thou  haft 
“  afcended  up  on  high,  thou  haft  led 
“  captivity  captive,  and  received  gifts 
u  for  men  :?5  Andy,  our  Savior  had  told 
his  difciples  of  it  repeatedly,  and  pro- 
mi  fed,  as  an  evidence  of  his  exaltation^ 
that  he  would  fend  down  the  Holy 
Ghofc  upon  them  in  a  fenfibie  manner. 
Agreeably  to  the  tenor  of  thefe,  and 
pther,  prophecies,  and  to  this  promife 

of 
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oi  our  Savior,  the  Holy  Ghoft  was  giv^ 
en  on  the  day  of  pentecoft.  The  ig¬ 
norant,  the  unlearned,  the  prejudiced, 
and  cowardly  difcipleswere  then  imme¬ 
diately  qualified  to  preach  the  gofpel  in 
the  face  of  the  moil  violent  oppolition ; 
and  were  enabled  to  confirm  their  tes¬ 
timony  by  many  wonderful  works* 
which  without  the  immediate  interpo¬ 
sition  of  divine  power,  could  not  poffi- 
bly  be  effected.  Conviction  was  for¬ 
ced  into  the  hearts  of  thoufands  of  the 
Jews,  who  had  hitherto  remained  ob¬ 
stinate;  and  a  great  part  of  the  heathen 
world  was  profelyted  to  the  worfhip  of 
the  true  God  and  Savior,  by  thefe  men ; 
who  were  deftitute  of  human  aid  and 
natural  abilities  equal  to  fo  great  a 
work ;  and  whole  own  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances,  their  prejudices  efpeciallv,  al- 
together  oppoled  the  very  undertaking 
of  it.  We  have,  therefore,  more  than 
historical  evidence  of  the  afcenfion  of 
Jefus  i  for  the  establishment  of  Chrif- 
tianity  in  heathen  nations  is  a  certain 
proof  of  it :  and,  all  Sincere  Christians, 

who 
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who  pray  in  the  name  of  Jefus,  and  re¬ 
ceive  anfwers  to  their  prayers,  are  af- 
fured  thereby,  that  the  Lord  is  indeed 
afcended  up  on  high  ;  fince  the  God  of 
truth  would  never  anfwer  their  prayers, 
to  confirm  them  in  the  beli  ef  of  fuch  a 
falfhood,  if  it  were  one. 

That  we  may  fully  underftand  the 
doftrine  of  Chrift’s  afcenfion,  we  muft 
confider  how  the  fcripture  connects  his 
afcenfion  with  his  humiliation,  and  the 
occafion  and  defign  of  both. 

Our  Lord,  difcourfing  with  Nicode- 
mus,  thus  exprefifed  the  one  with  the 
other;  cc  No  man  hath  afcended  up  to 
“  heaven,  but  he  that  came  down  from 
<c  heaven,  even  the  fon  of  man,  who  is 
£C  in  heavenr ”  St.  Paul  wrote  thus  to 
the  Ephefians  :  cc  Nov/  that  he  afcend- 
“  ed,  what  is  it  but  that  he  alio  defcend- 
£C  ed  firfl:  into  the  lower  parts  of  the 
“  earth  ?  He  that  defcended  is  the  fame 
Ci  alio  that  afcended  up  fir  above  all 
£C  heavens.”  Chrift  prayed  for  his  glo¬ 
rification  in  reference  to,  and  on  the 
ground  of,  his  humiliation  :  <c  I  have 

“  glorified 
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€c  glorified  thee  on  the  earth ;  I  have 
u  finifhed  the  work  thou  gaveft  me  to 
€C  do.  And  now,  O  Father,  glorify 
(C  thou  me  with  thine  ewnfelf,  with  the 
“  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before' 
u  the  world  was.”  We  learn,  by  thefe 
feriptures,  that  our  Savior  had  a  being 
before  any  creature  exifted  ;  that  in  e- 
ternity,  he  was  with  the  Father,  and  had- 
glory  in  common  with  the  Father;  that,' 
in  time,  he  emptied  himfelf  of  his  di¬ 
vine  glory  ;  and,  in  a, way  of  moft  afto- 
nilhing  humiliation,,  came  into  this 
world,  and  glorified  God  upon  earth; 
and,  haying  done  this,  he  claimed  the 
refumption  of  his  divine  glory  in  heav¬ 
en.-  All  this  is  very  explicitly  declared 
by  St.  Paul,  in  terms  which  can  hardly 
be  miftaken ;  and,,  which  cannot  be 
perverted,  by  thofe  who  wifh  to  pervert 
themy  without  the'  utmoft  violence  of 
criticifm  to  wreft  the  plain  and  obvious- 
meaning  of  words.  Exhorting  the 
Philipians  to  humility  and  charity,,  this 
aftonifhing  inftance  of  the  gracious  con- 
dcfcenli'on  of  Chrift  Jefus  is  propoied 
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as  an  example,  ct  who,  being  in  the 
*c  form  of  God,  j-  thought  it  not  rob- 
tc  bcry  to  be  equal  with  God ;  but 
5C  made  himfelf  of  no  reputation,  and 
“  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  fervant, 
and  was  made  in  the  likenefs  of  men, 
tc  and,  being  found  in  fafhion  as  a  man, 
*f  he  humbled  himfelf,  and  became  o- 
“  bedient  unto  death,  even  the  death. 
K  of  the  crofs.  Wherefore  God  alfo 
**  hath  highly  exalted  him  and  given  him 


f  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  humility  of  Chrifr 
Jelus  was  previous  to  his  taking  upon  him  the  form 
of  a  fervant,  and  to  his  being  made  in  the  likenefs 
of  men  ;  which  muft  have  been  previous  to  his  birth: 
for  in  that  form  and  likenefs  he  appeared  all  his 
days  on  earth  v  and  truly,  if  he  had  no  exigence  be¬ 
fore  he  was  found  in  fain  ion  as  one  of  the  human 
fpecies,  and  was  never  any  thing  more  than  a  mere 
creature,  there  would  not  be  any  emphatical  ex-' 
preifioin  of  humility  in  his  example.  For  a  mere 
creature  not  to  affeci  equality  with  God,  is  no  great¬ 
er  humility  than  confifted  with  the  pride  of  Alexan¬ 
der;  who,  though  he  affeaed  divinity,  as  the  fori 
of  Jupiter  Ammon,  never  dreamt  of  being  equal  to 
the  Father  of  Gods  and  men:  and  the  Apoftle  might 
as  well  have  faid,  Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which 
was  alio  in  Alexander  the  Great ;  who  though  he 
conquered  the  world,  and,  as  a  God,  had  the  dif- 
pofal  of  the  fortunes  of  kings  and  nations,  and  war 
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u  a  name  which  is  above  every  name ; 
that  at  the  name  of  Jcfus  every  knee 
Hiould  bow>  of  things  in  heaven,  and 
things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the 
earth,  and  that  every  tongue  Ihould 
confei’s,  that  Jefus  Chrift  is  Lord,  to 
the  glory  of  God  the  Father.*’ 

We  have  now  to  confider  the  o'cca- 
fion  and  delign  of  this  humiliation  and 
exaltation  of  Jefus. 

complimented  with  divine  honor? ;  yet  never  affect¬ 
ed  equality  with  the  Supreme  Being,  nor  once  dreamt: 
of  the  blafphemous  robbery  that  pollerity  would  be 
guilty  of,  in  giving  to  him  the  worfhip  which  is  due 
to  God  alone.  This  is  much  like  the  glof3  which 
feme  have  put  upon  the  text,  to  obfeure  its  mean¬ 
ing.  But  they  would  offer  no  greater  infult  to  our 
Underftandings,  were  they  to  endesvor  to  prove  that 
there  is  no  inch  thing  as  motion,  or  matter,  or  that 
the  world  i**  only  an  idea,  or  that  there  h  no  fuch 
book  as  the  bible,  than  they  now  effer  by  their  con¬ 
fident  affrrtions  that  there  is  no  fuch  doClrine  ir,  the 
bible  as  this,  that  fefus  is  the  fon  of  God,  in  fuch 
a  bnfeas  to’  ve  equal'  with  God.  I  cannot  for¬ 
bear  rn  ntioning  here  another  parallel  text:  ‘*  Y* 
44  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jtfv  ChrifL  who, 
44  though  he  was  rich,  yet,  for  your  fakes,  became 
44  poor.”  This  is  not  a  true  friilorirai  fa  ft,  if  Chrift 
Jelus  had  no  exigence  previous  to  his  incarnation, 
or  birth  :  for  he  nrw-r  was  rmh  while  he  lived  here, 
&or  became  poor  at  any  time  j  for  he  always  was  fo. 

When 
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When  man  had  finned  againft  God, 
he  was  turned  out  of  Paradife,  and  be¬ 
came  the  heir  and  inhabitant  ot  a  world 
of  woe  and  mifery.  He  could  not  pof- 
fibly  difcover  any  hope  of  recovering 
his  former  bleft  eftate,  or  devife  any 
fufficient  means,  by  which  he  might 
obtain  that  better  Paradife  in  Heaven, 
for  the  wages  of  fin  are  death  and  hell ; 
and  the  truth  and  juftice  of  God,  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  conftitution  which  infinite 
wifdom  had  thought  fit  to  eftablifh,  re¬ 
quired,  that  man  fhould  fuffer  the  due 
reward  of  fin,  as  the  only  way  in  which 
finful  man  could  glorify  the  moral  go¬ 
vernment  of  God* 

But  thefon  of  God  bowed  the  heav¬ 
ens, 4  and  came  down ;  cc  was  made 
“  flelli  and  dwelt  among  us;  was  made 
u  under  the  law  f  ’  and  “  was  obedient 
fc  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 


cc 


crofsd*  By  this  aft  of  perfect  fubmif- 
fion  to  God  and  charity  to  men,  he  glo¬ 
rified  God  on  earth ,  where  he  had  been 
difhonored  by  man,  whofe  fin  was  the 
denial  of  fuch  a  Being  as  God  is,  and 

had 
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had  darkened  the  divine  perfections ; 
i.  e.  a  medium  was  eftablifhed,  by  which 
the  divine  perfections  might  appear, 
and  fhine  forth  glorioufty  in  eternal  fa¬ 
vor  towards  men.  As  foon  as  this  was 
accomplrfhed,  the  grave  was  opened  $ 
and  a  way  into  the  hoiieft  was  made  ma~ 
rtifeft.  Jefus  rofe,  and  afeended  upon 
high ;  took  pofiefTion  of  heaven  for  men 
and  v/as  in  veiled  with  all  power  in  hea¬ 
ven  and  earth,  to  exercife  it  for  the  re¬ 
deemed,  and  to  beftow  on  human  kind 
whatever  is  neceffary  to  our  eternal 
well-being.  He  therefore  cc  gave  gifts 
<f  unto  men,  apoftles,  prophets,  evan- 
tc  gelifts,  pallors,  and  teachers  ;  for 
cc  the  perfecting  of  the  faints,  for  the 
fc  work  of  the  miniftry,  for  the  edify- 
(<  ing  of  the  body  of  Chrift.” 

The  holy  feriptures  exprefs  this  faf- 
ration,  by  repre  Tenting  all  believers 
quickened  together  with  Chrift  •;  rifen 
with  him  ;  afeended,  and  now  fitting 
with  him  in  heaven.  In  Heb.  1  chap, 
we  are  told,  that  he,  who  was  the 
brightnefs  of  glory,  and  the  exprefs 
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image  of  the  Father's  perfon,  and  who 
upholdeth  all  things  by  the  word  of  his 
power,  purged  our  fins  by  himlelf,  and 
then  fat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majeftyon  high.  St.  Paul  fhews  the 
glorious  efFedt  of  this  feffion,  as  it  relates 
to  us  :  he  begins  his  epiftle  to  the  E- 
phefians  with  this  thankful  doxology ; 
;fC  BleiTed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jefus  Chriftj  who  hath  blefled 
us  with  all  fpiritual  blefiings  in  hea¬ 
venly  places  in  Chrift  and,  in  the 
fecond  chapter,  f*  God  who  is  rich  in 
“  mercy  hath  quickened  us  together, 
“  with  Chrift^  and  hath  raifed  us  up 
“  together,  and  made  us  fit  together  in 
heavenly  places  in  Ghrift/’ 

In  the  eighth  Pfalm,  man  is  repre* 
rented  as  lord  of  the  world,  and  having 
dominion  over  all  things  in  it,  fo  that 
there  is  not  any  thing  which  is  not  put 
in  fubjeftio.n  under  him,  The  apoftle 
obferves  (Heb.  2.)  mat  this  defrription 
or  man's  glory  and  honor,  as  let  over 
the  waole  creation,  is  not  at  all  fuita- 
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ftate  of  human  nature.  But,  what 
then  ?  We  fee  Jefus,  adds  theapoftle, 
who  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels,  for  .the  fuffering  of  death, 
crowned  with  glory  and  worfhip ;  we 
fee  him  exalted  to  die  head  of  creation ; 
we  fee  him  lord  of  all :  And  this  is  our 
triumph ;  cc  for  both  he  that  fanftifi- 
eth,  and  they  that  are  fanftified  are 
Cf  all  of  one  ;  for  which  caufe  he  is  not 
“  alhamed  to  call  them  brethren  ” 
they  are  one  with  him;  joint  heirs  with 
Chrift  Jefus ;  and  in  that  he  lives  and 
reigns  (it  is  the  fame  thing  to  them) 
they  live  and  reign  with  him.  Our 
hope,  therefore,  enters  into  that  with¬ 
in  the  veil  :  We  look  upon  Heaven 
as  fure  to  us,  as  our  own  certain  inhe¬ 
ritance  ;  becaufe  Chrift  is  entered  into 
Heaven  for  us,  and  hath  taken  pof- 
feffion  of  it ;  and  all  things  are  put 
under  his  feet,  to  exercife  dominion  on 
our  behalf,  and  to  make  all  things 
work  together  for  our  good. 

“  In  his  death  I  fee  the  price, 
And,  in  his  great  afcent,  the  proof  fupreme 
u  Of  immortality. 

u  Man’s 
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u  Man's  nature  then 

58  Took  wing,  and  mounted  .with  him  from  the 
“  tomb  ! 

£*  Then,  then  I  rofe  !  then  firft  humanity 
u  Triumphant,  pafs'd  the  cryftal  ports  of"  light; 

6(  (Stupendous  guell  I)  and  feiz’d  eternal  youth, 
st  Seized  in  our  name. 

i(  Man's  mortality 

44  Was  then  transferr'd  to  death,  and  Heaven's  du- 
il  ration 

e<  Unalienably  feal'd  to  this  frail  frame, 

6e  This  child  of  dull — Man,  all-immortal,  hall! 

Young's  Night  Thoughts. 

The  following  illuftration  is  intended 
to  make  the  do&rine  of  Chriit’s  aicen- 
fion,  in  relation  to  its  importance  to 
us,  as  plain  as  poffible  to  the  meaneft 
capacity.  Suppofe  that  you,  or  one 
of  your  forefathers,  had  been  guilty  of 
fome  high  crime,  or  mifdemeanor,  and 
had  forfeited  all  the  honors,  privileges 
and  eftates,  which  you,  or  your  fore¬ 
fathers,  once  poheffed;  and,  that  you 
v/ere,  in  confequence,  reduced  to  a 
ftate  of  abjedt  poverty,  and  banifhed 
forever  from  your  country.  But  fome 
mighty  and  rich  perfon,  touched  with 
companion  at  the  fight  of  your  wretch¬ 
ed  condition,  by  a  wonderful  a<5t  of 

charity. 
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charity,,  has  regained  your  freedom, 
your  privileges,  eftates,  and  dignities  ; 
is  gone  before  you  in  your  name,  has 
taken  actual  pofteflion  of  your  eftates 
lor  you ;  has  obtained  and  fecured  to 
you  every  thing  neceffary  to  bring  you 
back  to  your  country;  and  is  engaged 
to  put  you,  after  a  while,  into  the  real, 
adtual,  and  full  pofTeffion  of  all  that 
you  efteem  valuable  and  dear.  Tho* 
you  are  ftili  living  in  the  country  of  your 
banifhment,  you  think  upon  the  eftates 
as  your  own,  becaufe  you  have  taken 
pofleflion  of  them  already  by  your  proxy 
or  reprefentative.  Your  poverty  in¬ 
deed  is  fo  extreme,  that  you  have  not 
fufficient  to  bear  your  expences  on  your 
journey  home ;  and  the  obftacles  and 
dangers  to  be  fur  mounted  are  fo  many 
and  great,  that  all  your  friend  has  done 
to  purchafe  and  take  poffeffion  of  your 
eftates,  is  likely  to  be  in  vain ;  there¬ 
fore  your  great  reftorer  remits  and  fends 
to  you,  from  time  to  time,  as  necefiity 
requires,  certain  portions  of  your  eftates, 
and  fuch  necyffary  guides  and  guards 

as 
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as  will  enable  you  to  return  fafe  from 
your  banifhment.  Thefe  remittances 
and  aids  you  look  upon  as  certain  ear- 
nefts,  that  the  eftates  are  now  your 
own ;  and,  are  pledges  of  your  bene¬ 
factor’s  care  and  fidelity. 

Apply  this  reprefentation  to  whaC 
you  have  heard  of  our  redemption  by 
Chrift.  W e  are  in  this  world  in  a  ftate 
of  banilhment,  expofed  to  fin.  Chrift 
has  obtained  our  forfeited  life,  and  the 
heavenly  inheritance.  In  our  nature, 
and  in  our  name,  he  is  gone  to  hea¬ 
ven,  and  has  taken  pofieffion  of  it  for 
us;  and  now  he  fends  the  fupplies  of 
his  fpirit  and  -grace,  to  bring  us  into 
that  goodly  inheritance.  Thefe  fupplies 
are  an  ear neft,  and  fure  pledge  to  us, 
from  our  heavenly  F ather,  of  his  good¬ 
will  towards  us,  and  of  our  right,  or 
tide,  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  eternal 
life  ;  and,  that  we  fhall  not  fail  in  our 
expectation  of  it,  though  the  obftacles, 
difficulties  and  dangers  in  the  way  to 
it,  are  exceedingly  many  and  great, 
and,  otherwife,  unfurmountable.  How 

G  important. 
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important,  then !  and,  of  what  infinite 
confequence  to  us,  is  the  afcenfion  of 
Chrift !  How  plain  are  thofe  words, 
which  he  fpake  to  his  difciples  ;  “  It 
cc  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away.” 
And  how  interefting  that  meflage, 
which  he  fent  unto  them,  after  his  re- 
furreflion  !  “  Tell  my  brethren  that  I 
*c  alcend  unto  my  Father,  and  *  your 
cc  Father ;  to  my  God,  and  your  God.” 

I  fhall  now  mention  one  praftical 
inference ;  which  is,  the  great  duty  of 
heavenly-mindednefs.  “  If  ye  then, 
fc  faid  the  Apoftle  to  the  Coloftians,  be 
“  rifen  with  Chrift,  feek  thofe  things 
“  which  are  above,  where  Chrift  fit- 
cc  teth  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Set 
your  affeftions  on  things  above,  not 
<<!  on  things  on  the  earth.  For  ye  are 
cc  dead,  and  your  life  is  hid  with  Chrift: 
“  in  Goch  When  Chrift,  who  is  our 
<c  life,  fhall  appear,  then  fhall  ye  alfo 
cc  appear  with  him  in  glory.  Mortify 
cc  therefore  your  members  which  are 
€(  upon  the  earth  ;  fornication,  unclean- 
^  nds,  inordinate  affection,  evil  con- 

“  cupifcence. 
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cupifcence,  and  covetoufnefs,  which 
<cis  idolatry.’"  If  you  were  in  a  ftate 
of  banifhment,  and  fuffering  mifera- 
bly  in  a  foreign  country,  and  were  re¬ 
deemed  from  it,  and  to  return  again 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  greateft  ho¬ 
nors,  privileges,  and  eftates  in  your 
own  country,  how  unfui table  would  it 
be  to  engage  all  your  thoughts  in  con¬ 
cernments  of  that  country  wherein  you 
are  Arrangers  ?  How  would  you  think 
of  home  J  how  diligent,  to  provide  for 
your  return  !  and  to  make  the  belt  of 
your  way  thither  !  “  Where  your  trea- 
cc  lure  is,  there  will  your  hearts  be  al- 
«  fo.” 

If  we  were  without  this  precious 
hope,  in  Chrift ;  if  this  world  were  our 
all;  then  the  Epicurean  doctrine  would 
be  the  wileftg  Let  us  eat  and  drink, 
for  to-morrow  we  die.  But,  whereas 
humanity  hath  found  a  way  to  heaven ; 
whereas  we  are  called  to  the  hope  of 
eternal  life  in  Jefus  Chrift  -  let  us  de- 
y  "  1.  r  o ,  and  mortify  all  thole  tem¬ 
pers  and  baits  which  would  render  us 

G  2  unfit 
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unfit  for  heaven  $  let  us  beware  even 
of  thofe  necdTary  cares,  and  innocent 
pleafurcs,  which,  through  our  depra¬ 
vity,  are  too  apt  to  take  us  off  from 
better  things,  and  draw  us  afide  from 
the  path  of  holinefs.  W e  are  to  con- 
fider  ourfelvcs  as  ftrangers  and  pilgrims 
qn  earth ;  to  regard  every  thing  in  it 
as  lefs  than  nothing  and  vanity,  com¬ 
pared  with  our  glorious  hope;  and  even 
to  confider  this  world  as  polluted,  and 
devoted  to  deftruftion.  momen« 

tary  fufferings  of  this  prefent  life  may 
wcil  be  lightly  regarded,  by  thofe  who 
are  looking  into  that  heaven  of  ever- 
lafting  peace  and  joy  as  their  own  cer¬ 
tain,  inalienable  portion.  I  reckon, 
laid  the  apoftle,  that  they  are  not  wor¬ 
thy  tQ  be  compared  with  the  glory, 
which  fhall  be  revealed  in  us.  And,  on 
the  fame  principle,  the  honours,  riches, 
and  pleafures  of  the  prefent  life,  are 
with  good  reafon,  flighted  by  fincere 
difciples.  I  fay  with  good  reafon :  for 
the  ’  principle  is  very  different  from 
that  on  which  many  morofe  and  proud 

moralifts. 
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ilioralifts,  and  many  gloomy  and  felf- 
fufficient  religionifts,  detach  themfelvts 
from  the  bufy  and  gav  world;  who 
only  affedt  to  be  wiler  than  their  frail 
neighbours,  and  make  a  merit  of  their 
mortifications.  But  can  we  confidently 
agitate  our  fpirits  with  worldly  poli¬ 
tics,  and  fcramble  and  fight  for  this 
perifhing  world  as  they  do,  who  have 
no  fuch  hope  ?  when  our  citizenlhip  is 
in  heaven;  and,  while  we  look  not  at 
the  things  which  are  feen ;  for  the  things 
Which  are  feen  are  temporal ;  but  at  the 
things  which  are  not  feen,  and  which 
are  eternal. 

If  fuch  is  the  principle,  and  the  fpirit 
bf  Chriftianity,  how  little  Christianity 
is  to  be  found  in  the  world  !  Do  not 
your  hearts  condemn  any  of  you  ?  I 
feel  a  reluftance  to  reprove— ^but,  can 
the  lewd,  the  drunkard,  the  profane 
fwearer ;  can  the  worldly-minded,  thofe 
who  are  devoted  to  gain,  to  pleafurc 
and  diffipation,  ever  imagine,  that  they 
believe  in  the  Saviour  fitting  at  the 
right  hand  of  Power  ?  Can  they  fancy 
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that  they  have  any  true  faith,  or  hope, 
in  Chrift;  when  they  never  walk  as 
he  walked,  or  purify  themfelves  as  he 
is  pure  ?  If  they  entertain  any  fuch 
imagination,  how  aftonifhing !  and,  how 
fatal  is  their  delufion  ! 

1  he  Collects  for  Afcenflan-day,  and 
the  Sunday  after,  will  be  a  proper  con- 
clufion  of  this  difcourfe. 

Grant,  we  befeech  thee.  Almighty 
God,  that  like  as  we  do  believe  thy  on¬ 
ly  begotten  Son  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift 
to  have  afcended  into  the  heavens  ;  fo 
we  may  alfo  in  heart  and  mind  thither 
afcend,  and  with  him  continually  dwell, 
who  liveth  and  reigneth  with  thee  and 
the  Holy  Ghoft,  one  God,  world  with- 
out  end.  Amen. 

O  God,  the  King  of  Glory,  who 
haft  exalted  thine  only  Son  Jefus  Chrift 
with  great  triumph  into  thy  kingdom 
in  heaven  :  we  befeech  thee,  leave  us 
not  comfortlefs,  but  fend  to  us  thine 
Holy  Ghoft  to  comfort  us,  and  exalt 
us  unto  the  fame  place  whither  our 
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Saviour  Chrift  is  gone  before,  who 
liveth  and  reigneth  with  thee  and  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  one  God,  world  without 
end.  Amen, 
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,TH|  CREDIBILITY  OF  REVEALED  RE¬ 
LIGION. 

Be  not  children  in  understand¬ 
ing  -y  BUT  IN  UNDERSTANDING  BE 

MEN.  I  COR.  XIV.  XX, 

*  ■  *.  ■ 

J  r  is  not  eafy  to  fay,  whether  the 
prefumption  of  fetting  up  reafon  a- 
gainit  revelation,  or,  the  folly  of  fetting 
revelation  againft  reafon,  be  the  great- 
eft  inftance  of  human  error ;  for,  with¬ 
out  reafon,  revelation  cannot  be  re- 
ceived ;  and,  without  revelation,  reafoa 
is  unable  to  guide  us  in  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  concerns. 

Refleftion,  reafon  and  revelation** 
cannot  afford  us  any  light  without  ex¬ 
perience 

*By  revelation  here  is  meant  traditional  revelation; 
for  immediate,  or  Original,  revelation  may  be  as 

much 
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perience  or,  beyond  the  proportion  of 
it ;  for  it  is  as  impoffible  for  man,  as 
for  a  tree,  to  form  any  judgment  of 
tilings*  before  the  mind  is  furnifhed 
with  correlponding  ideas ;  and,  though 
experience  often  fails  us,  for  want  of  a 
fufftcient  ftock  of  it,  in  judging  things 
which  are  immediately  before  us  ;  yet, 
is  it  the  ground  of  faith  in  the  fublim- 
eft  myfteries  of  revealed  religion. 

The  articles  of  pure  revelation  are 
fuch  as  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
natural  faculties,  or  above  reafon ;  yet 
never  contradidl  the  evidence  of  our 
fenfes,  or  that  certain  knowledge  we  de¬ 
rive  from  experience ;  and,  there  is 
not  a  fingle  article,  which  experience, 
Or  reafon  grounded  on  it,  will  not,  in  a 

much  a  fource  of  revelation  of  new  ideas,  at  fenfation 
itfclf.  We  cannot  fet  anybounda  to  the  power  of 
God,  who  may,  fupernaturally,  imprint  what  ideas 
he  pleafes  on  the  mind  of  any  man :  but  thefe  can 
never  be  the  fubje«ff  of  traditional  revelation  to  be 
communicated  to  others.  And  therefore  St.  Paul 
fpeaks  of  what  he  heard,  when  he  was  taken  up  into 
the  third  heaven,  as  not  lawful,  i.  e.  not  pofliblc 
for  a  man  to  utter. 

Mr,  Locke’s  Chap.  Of  Faith  and  Rcafen* 
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greater  or  lefs  degree,  evidence  to  be 
credible.  There  is  fuch  a  wonderful 
analogy  in  the  works  of  God,  that  I 
fear  not  to  difcover  a  coincidence,  or 
agreement,  in  the  book  of  revelation 
with  the  book  of*  nature  j  and  expect 
to  find  myfelf  as  much  a  rational  crea¬ 
ture  in  the  church,  as  in  the  fckools  of 
philofcphy. 

1  o  fhew  how  all  our  knowledge  de¬ 
pends  on  experience,  and  is  limited  to 
tne  proportion  ot  our  ideas  derived 
from  fenfation  ;  fuppofe  a  man  created 
witii  faculties  as  perfect  as  were  thofe 
of  Ariftotle,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  or  Mr. 
Lockc  ;  and,  that  ho-  found  himfelf 
placed^  in  the  drawing-room  at  St. 
James  s ;  he  could  not,  oy  reafon  alone, 
have  any  apprehenfion  of  it  being  pof- 
fible  for  him  ever  to  get  out  of  the 
Apartment :  He  could  not  immediately 
judge  of  the  diftances  of  things ;  and, 
f  by  chance  he  were  to  lift  his  hand  to 
his  nead,  he  might  imagine,  from  this 
little  experience,  that  he  could  as  ea- 
f  !y  touch  the  cieiing,  or  reach  the  dis¬ 
tant 
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tant  fky,  until  further  experience  had 
taught  him  his  miftake. 

The  knowledge  we  have  of  what  is 
good  for  food,,  and  of  the  means  of 
procuring  it,  is  obtained  by  us  from 
experience.  But,  it  is  not  ealy  to  con¬ 
ceive,  how  a  man,  when  firft  created, 
much  lefs,  how  multitudes  created  to¬ 
gether,  and  placed  in  this  world,  fhould 
be  able  to  fubfift,*  if  not  inilructed  by 
a  revelation  from  fome  fuperior  Power; 
and,  it  is  as  difficult  to  imagine,  how 
man,  at  firft,  could  receive  that  inftruc- 
tion ;  becaufe  we  find  it  neceffary  to 
gain  a  ftock  of  fimple  ideas  from  ex- 

*  This  difficulty  of  fubfifting,  even  In  a  fertile 
country.  Is  well  defcribed  in  that  much~admired 
book,  The  hiflory  of  Robinfon  Crufoe.  The  au¬ 
thor  was  »biiged  to  warp  the  wrecked  veficl  within 
reach  of  this  hero,  and  to  land  a  rich  cargo  of 
Utenfils  on  the  island,  and,  after  all,  to  defcribe  in¬ 
numerable  difficulties,  that  the  prefervation  of  a 
man  from  ftarving,  who  had  a  good  {hare  of  natu¬ 
ral  ingenuity,  and  a  large  flock  of  ideas  from  ex¬ 
perience,  might  appear  a  probable  event.  We  lit¬ 
tle  think,  what  needy,  belpleis>  dependent  creatures 
we  are  ;  and  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  the 
united  fkiil  and  labour  of  thoufands  for  our  daily 
enjoyment. 

G  6  perience 
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perience,  before  we  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving  any  inftru&ion  at  all.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  agreeable  to  our  notions  of  the 
Almighty  power  and  goodnefs  of  God 
to  fuppofe,  that  when  he  created  man, 
he  lmprelTed  his  mind,  by  a  fuperna- 
tural  influence,  with  fuch  ideas  as  ena-. 
bled  him  to  receive  inftruftion,  or  gave 
him  at  once  fuch  a  knowledge  of  the 
creatures  to  which  he  had  any  relation, 
as  was  fuificient  to  his  well-being. 

If  a  repeating  watch  were  prefented 
to  a  favage,  it  would  not  be  eafy  to 
make  him  comprehend  the  nature  and 
life  of  it  i  and,  without  information,  it 
would  not  be  poffible  for  him  even  to 
guefs  what  it  might  be.  His  experi¬ 
ence  would  fail  him,  becaufe  he  has 
not  a  fufficient  ftock  of  experience  to 
lead  him  to  any  underftanding  about 
it;  and  fhould  he  prefume  to  judge  of 
it  on  the  experience  which  he  has  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  uncultivated  wilds  and 
rude  focieties  of  men  ignorant  as  him- 
felf,  he  would  probably  conclude,  that 
the  watch  i$  a  living  animal  endowed 

with 
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with  a  faculty  of  fpeaking,  or  uttering 
its  own  peculiar  voice ;  and,  were  the 
watch  to  go  down  while  in  his  poflelii- 
on,  he  would  imagine  that  the  animal 
had  died  for  want  of  food,  or  through 
fear  of  favage  treatment.  Thus  there 
are  many  things  knowable,  which  we 
can  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of  j 
becaufe  we  are  placed  in  circumftances, 
which  will  not  allow  us  any  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  furnilh  ourfelves  with  thofe  ideas, 
which  are  necelfary  to  illuminate  our 
underftandings  i  And,  through  the 
narrownefs  of  our  experience,  we  of¬ 
ten  want  fkill  to  ufe  the  ideas  we  have, 
that  is,  to  examine,  perceive,  or  deter¬ 
mine  their  agreement  or  difagreement ; 
which  occafions  much  wrongjudgment 
of  things,  and  is  indeed  a  fource  of  al- 
moft  infinite  error.  But  this  ihould  not 
quench  our  thirft  after  knowledge,  or 
flop  our  enquiries  after  truth  i  Expe¬ 
rience  is  yet  a  fure  foundation  for  much 
ufeful  and  entertaining  knowledge.  By 
attending  to  experiment,  agreeably  to 
the  advice  of  Bacon,  the  father  of  later 

philofophers. 
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philofophers,  great  progrefs  has  been 
made  in  phyfical  knowledge  ;  and,  if 
we  proceed  with  the  fame  degree  of 
caution  in  fearch  of  moral  truth,  as 
we  have  done  in  our  enquiries  after  na¬ 
tural  truth;  that  is,  if  we  be  content  to 
go  no  further  than  certain  experience 
will  lead  us,  and  be  careful  to  proceed 
to  its  utmoft  extent,  I  will  venture  to 
predict,  fcepticifm  and  infidelity  will 
be  banifhed  from  the  republic  of  let¬ 
ters  ;  we  fhall  difcern  the  credibility  of 
revealed  religion,  and  embrace  the  gof- 
pel  of  our  Saviour ;  and,  by  the  affift- 
ance  of  this  medium,  fhall  penetrate 
further,  and  with  greater  certainty,  in¬ 
to  the  intellectual  fyftem,  than  any 
Newtonian  philofopher  ever  did  by  the 
life  of  telefcopes  into  the  regions  of 
Ip  ace. 

We  cannot  immediately  difcover  the 
events  of  ages  pail;  yet,  experience 
leads  to  what  is  called  traditional,  or 
hifloric,  knowledge.  Experience  teach* 
es  thatfuch  and  fuch  things  may  have 
been,  becaufe  iimilar  things  are  now  * 

and. 
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and,  thatperfons  in  certain  circumftan-' 
ces  may  be  credited  in  what  they  re¬ 
late  to  us ;  and  from  hence  we  gain  an 
idea  of  former  exiftences,  and  are  allu¬ 
red  that  in  ages  pad:  many  things  were, 
as  they  are  reprefented  to  us.  But,  if 
any  one  pretend  to  fay  what  fhall  hap¬ 
pen  in  fu  ture  ages  of  the  world,  we  give 
little,  or  no  credit  to  him  ;  becaufe  ex-^ 
perience  allures  us  all  men  are  fo  near¬ 
ly  conftituted  alike,,  that  no  man  is 
able  to  look  further  into  futurity  than 
ourfelves,  fo  as  to  determine  that  fuck 
and  fuch  things,  with  a  number  of  ac¬ 
cidental  circumftances,  fhall  certainly 
happen  in  any  particular  period  of  time:' 
and  we  give  the  lefs  credit  to  fuch  prog- 
nofticators,  if  we  have  already  experi¬ 
enced  much  difappointment  by  Men- 
ing  to  bold  pretenders  to  extrordmary 
fcience.  But,  fhould  any  man,  not 
pretending  to  any  extraordinary  ability 
in  himfelf,  declare  that  foreknowledge 
ot  future  events  has  been  immediately 
communicated  to  him  by  God;  and, 
if  it  be  agreeable  to  our  notions  of  the. 
i  Deity 
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Deity  that  he  is  omnifcient,  and  that 
his  goodnefs  may,  for  certain  important 
ends  to  be  anfwered  by  it,  vouchfafe 
to  communicate  fuch  a  prefcience,  we 
then  conceive  that  the  perfon  pretend* 
ing  to  predict  what  fhall  be  hereafter 
may  be  a  true  prophet ;  and  we  have 
only  to  confider*  whether  there  be  fuf- 
ficient  evidence  to  perfuade  us  that  he 
is  not  deceived  himfelf*  nor  intends  to 
impofe  on  our  Credulity*  and  whether 
we  underftand  the  meaning  of  his  de* 
clarationsi  If  the  prophet  perform  any 
works*  wjiich  we  know  by  experience 
to  be  above  all  human  power*  and  con-* 
trary  to  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  nature  * 
and  which*  therefore*  cannot  be  pcr~ 
formed  without  the  interpofition  of 
that  God  who  eftabliSied  thofe  laws  $ 
or*  if  we  have  already  experienced  a 
completion  of  a  great  part  of  the  pro* 
phecies  in  queftion ;  vre  then  affent  to 
his  propofitions  on  the  ground  of  this 
our  own  experience*  and  attain*  what 
may  be  called,  prophetic  knowledge* 
Or  that  faith  which  gives  a  fubfiftence* 
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in  the  mind,  to  things  hoped  for,  and 
is  the  evidence  of  things  not  feen. 

If  there  be  not  any  thing  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  God,  or  in  the  world  above, 
fimilar  to  what  we  are  confcious  of  in 
ourfelves,  or  experience  in  this  world, 
we  cannot  poffibly  obtain  any  pofitive 
knowledge  of  him,  or  of  the  world  of 
ipirits  }  unlefs  God  were  to  impart 
fome  new  faculty  to  us,  or  to  imprefs 
our  minds  with  ideas  which  cannot  be 
acquired  by  fenfation*  A  great  part  of 
the  knowledge  we  derive  from  revela«* 
tion  is  of  the  negative  kind ;  fuch  as 
creation,  felf-exiftcnce,  eternity,  im- 
menfity,  infinity,  immateriality,  and 
perfection;  of  which  we  cannot,  inf 
our  prefent  (fate,  have  any  adequate 
ideas.  Experience  teaches  us,  that* 
one  thing  may  be  formed  out  of  ano¬ 
ther,  with  almoft  endlefs  variety:— * 
Thus  trees  may  become  chips,  boards' 
and  tables.  But  we  have  no  experi* 
ence  of  the  producing  of  any  thing, 
the  matter  of  which  did  not  exifi:  be¬ 
fore  in  another  form  i  and,  therefore, 

it 
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it  is  not  poffible  to  have  any  idea  of 
creation.  If  it  be  contrary  to  our  ex¬ 
pel  icnce  of  tne  nature  of  nnatter  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  world  could  make 
itself,  becaufe  that  which  is  not,  can¬ 
not  begin  to  aft,  and  becaufe  matter 
in  ltfeif  is  inert,  and  cannot  begin  to 
move,  the  fame  reafon  muft  conclude, 
if  it  conclude  agreeably  to  experience, 
that  the  world  did  always  exift,  or, 
that  the  matter  of  which  it  is  formed 
was  from  all  eternity.  It  is  on  the 
credit  of  revelation,  we  underftand 
that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the 
word  of  God  out  of  things  which  do 
not  appear,  or  out  of  nothing.  But 
this  revelation,  which  fublimely  de- 
feribes  the  Almighty  Fiat  of  Jehovah 
fpeaking  worlds  into  exigence,  does 
not  communicate  any  new  primitive 
idya,  or  give  us  any  knowledge  of  cre¬ 
ation,  what  it  is,  Vvre  obtain  no  more 
than  a  negative  knowledge,  to  wit, 
that  there  is  a  way  in  which  things  ex- 
iit,  or  come  into  exiflence,  different 
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frorh  any  thing  of  which  we  have  any 
experience. 

It  is  by  experience  we  come  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  wonderful  chains  of 
beings  from  the  fenfelefs  clod  to  the 
brighteft  genius  of  human  kind.  And 
it  is  agreeable  to  this  experience,  or 
knowledge  derived  from  it,  to  fuppofe 
it  pofUble,  and  even  probable*  that 
the  chain  of  beings  extends  upward, 
even  to  God  himfelf.  Hence  the 
do£trine  of  fpirits  is  agreeable  to  ex¬ 
perience,  and,  therefore,  worthy  of 
credit.  We  fee  a  vaft  diverfity  in  the 
nature  of  all  things  with  which  we 
have  any  great  acquaintance ;  it  is 
therefore  agreeable  to  our  experience 
to  fuppofe,  there  may  be  beings  whofe 
mode  of  exiftence  is  wholly  different 
from  our  own.  “  He  that  will  not  fet 

himfelf  proudly  at  the  top  of  all 
cc  things,"  lays  Mr.  Locke,  but  will 
cc  conlider  the  immenfity  of  this  fab- 
cc  ric,  and  the  great  variety  that  is  to 
“be  found  in  this  little  and  inconlider- 
“  able  part  of  it,  which  he  has  to  do 

with 
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“  with,  may  be  aptto  think,  that  in 
sc  other  manfions  of  it,  there  may  be 
u  other,  and  different  intelligent  be- 
“  ings,  of  whofe  faculties  he  has  as 
cc  httle  knowledge  or  apprehenfion,  as 
“  a  worm  fhut  up  in  one  drawer  of  a 
“  cabinet,  hath  of  the  fenfes  or  un- 
c‘  derftanding  of  a  man ;  luch  variety 
"  and  excellency  being  fuitable  to  the 
cc  wifdom  and  power  of  the  Maker.’* 
If  it  fhould  be  afferted,  that  any  Be¬ 
ing,  whofe  nature  is  the  fame  as  our 
own,  does  actually  exift  in  ten  thoufand 
places  at  once,  as  is  afferted  of  the 
corporal  prefence  of  Chrift,  our  expe¬ 
rience  contradi&s  it,  and  we  juftly 
conclude  it  impoffible  ;  and,  if  it  be 
pretended  that  revelation  allures  us  of 
2  ,  we  conclude  that  there  is  no  fuch 
*  ‘velation,  or,  that  the  revelation  al¬ 
luded  to  is  mifunderftood,  and  means 
no  fuch  thing.  But  if  it  be  anerted, 
on  the  authority  of  revelation,  that 
fome  Being  exifis  in  a  manner  wholly 
different  from  any  thing  we  have  ex¬ 
perienced  in  this  world,  as  that  three 

perfons 
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perfons  are  fo  united  as  to  be  in  eflence 
one.  Our  experience  does  not  contradift 
it,  fo  as  to  juftify  us  in  concluding 
a  priori,  that  there  can  be  no  fuch  re- 
velation,  or  no  fuch  Being,  On  the 
contrary,  our  experience  of  the  vaft 
diverfity  in  the  nature  of  things  in  this 
world  leaves  us  room  to  fuppofe,  fuch 
a  revelation  may  be  true. 

If  we  believe  that  God  is  unchange¬ 
able  or  impaffible  in  his  own  nature, 
that  is,  cannot  be  affedled  by  any  thing 
from  without,  being  the  fource  of  all 
motion  and  the  great  author  and  go¬ 
vernor  of  all  things  ;  we  cannot  con? 
elude  from  hence,  nor  from  any  expe¬ 
rience  we  have,  that  he  cannot  of  him- 

-  ^ 

felf  lay  afide  his  glory,  defcenel  from 
heaven,  and  take  the  nature  of  man 
into  union  with  his  own.  Our  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  power  of  God  leads  us  to 
conceive,  that  God  can  do  every  thing 
which  does  not  imply  an  abfolute  re¬ 
pugnance  to  hinjfelf,  or  to  the  nature 
of  things ;  and  whether  this  be  lb,  or 
not,  we  have  not  any  experience,  or 

principle 
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principles,  on  which  we  can  determine 
any  thing  about  the  matter.  Onlyfo 
far  we  may  go,  agreeably  to  experi¬ 
ence,  in  favor  of  a  revelation  of  fuch 
an  a 61  or  infinite  condefcenfion,  that, 
as  we  cannot  doubt  whether  mind  can 
act  upon  matter,  and,  as  we  find  in 
ourfelves  a  thinking  power,  which  mu  ft 
be  in  its  nature  wholly  different  from 
the  grofs  compofition  of  our  bodies ; 
and,  as  thefe  two  natures  are  fo  united 
as  to  conftitute  one  individual  perfon  ; 
it  may,  therefore,  be  poffiblefor  God 
and  man  to  be  fo  united  as  to  be  one 
Chrift.  And  if  there  be  declared  any 
end  to  be  anfwered  worthy  of  fuch  an 
union,  our  experience  will  lead  us  to 
think  it  a  probable  fad  ;  becaufe  we 
diicern,  in  all  the  works  of  God  with 
which  we  are  well  acquainted,  that 
there  is  an  exad  proportion  of  their 
feveral  properties  to  the  end  for  which 
they  were  created  3  and,  becauie  we 
have  never  found  a  fmgle  inftance  in 
the  world  of  an  end  to  be  anfwered 
without  a  iui table  mean  to  accomplifh 
that  end.  LE  C- 
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fenfations,  when  he  firft  perceived  fle>ep 
ftealing  upon  him,  is  perfeftly  natural, 
that  is,  agreeable  to  what  we  muft  think 
would  have  been  our  own  feelings  in 
like  circumftances.  He  imagined  that 
he  was  ceafing  to  be.  When  he  had 
lived  a  day,  he  could  ngt  conclude, 
by  reafon,  or  on  this  experience,  that 
he  fhould  live  another  day  ;  or,  when 
he  had  lived  a  year,  that  he  fhould  al¬ 
ways  exift.  Indeed  conftant  expei  ience 
of  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  day  after  day, 
and  year  after  year,  makes  it  fo  proba¬ 
ble  to  us  that  the  fun  will  rife  to-mor¬ 
row,  that  we  aft  upon  the  prefumption, 
and  prepare  for  a  journey,  or  bufinefs, 
which  requires  future  light  and  life. 
But,  when  we  fee  men  go  off  the 
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ftageof  life  in  perpetual  fucCeffion,  and 
never  one  return  *  this  experience  may 
lead  us  to  imagine,  that  death  is  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  our  exiftence :  Y et,  if  any  one* 
pretending  to  be  commiffioned  by  God, 
declare  that  God  hath  appointed  that 
the  thinking  fomewhat,  which  we  call 
the  foul,  fliall  furvive  the  diffolution 
of  tjie  body,  and  fhall  exiit  for  ever  ; 
and,  that  in  fome  future  period  the  bo¬ 
dy  itfelf  fliould  rife  again,  and  be  ani¬ 
mated  and  actuated  by  the  foul ;  we 
have  then  to  confider  whether  experi¬ 
ence  forbid  the  fuppofition  of  fuch  a 
revelation,  as  of  a  thing  abfolutely  im- 
poffible  in  itfelf ;  or,  whether  there  be 
fufficient  evidence  that  the  perfon  pre¬ 
tending  to  fuch  a  commiffion  from  hea¬ 
ven,  be  an  impoftor,  or  not.  With 
refpedt  to  the  former  confideration,  it 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  though  experi¬ 
ence  cannot  lead  us  to  a  certain  affur- 
ance  of  future  life  on  the  ground  of 
pail  and  prefent  exigence ;  and,  tho* 
it  might  lead  us  to  imagine,  that  death 
is  the  end  of  man,  which  it  certainly 
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is  as  to  this  world  ;  notwithftanding, 
when  it  is  declared,  as  an  article  of  re¬ 
velation,  that  there  will  be  a  future 
Hate,  we  may  yet  find iufficient  ground 
on  experience  to  conclude  it  to  be  pof- 
lible,  and  even  probable ;  and  may  re¬ 
cur  to  experience  for  a  ftrifter  examin¬ 
ation  of  its  evidence,  and  of  the  ver¬ 
dict  which  reafon  gives  upon  it.  If 
we  are  certainly  perfuaded  that  the  re¬ 
velation  is  truly  divine,  wc  are  not 
obliged  to  dwell  on  the  former  confi- 
deration  a  fingle  moment ;  for,  a  reve¬ 
lation  from  God,  who  cannot  err  and 
will  not  deceive,  affords  at  once  the 
higheft  degree  of  certainty  next  to  ac¬ 
tual  experience  of  the  thing  itfelfi 
However,  there  can  be  no  inconveni¬ 
ence  in  fearching  for  an  evidence  of 
the  poffibility,  or  probability  of  the 
thing  revealed,  if  we  do  not  lofe  fight 
of  the  revelation  itfelf,  or  make  it  de¬ 
pend  on  the  probable  conjeflures  of 
reafon ;  to  do  which  would  be  quitting 
s  rock  to  ftand  on  a  wave,  in  wrhich 
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we  may  chance  to  fink  and  our  hope 
to  perifh.  '  " 

T  hus,  from  the  faint  traces  of  amoral 
government  difcernable  in  the  world  } 
obferving,  that  things  ingeneral  are  na¬ 
turally  tending  from  a  low  degree  to  a 
higher  ftate  of  perfection;  that  in  the 
preientdiftributionof  rewards  andpun- 
ifhments,  there  is  an  apparent  difpropor- 
tion  to  the  degrees  of  virtue  and  vice ; 
that  the  faculties  of  the  human  foul  are 
either  not;  exercifed,  or  do  not  meet 
with  fuitable  objeCts  in  the  prelent 
ftate  of  things,  and  never  attain  the  de¬ 
gree  of  perfeCtion  of  which  they  fecin 
capable ;  we  may  from  hence  infer  a 
probability  that  we  Ihall  fee  a  more 
perfeCt  ftate  of  things,  and  a  perfeCt 
moral  government  eftablifhed  in  fome 
future  world.  When,  in  the  early 
ipring,  we  feaft  our  eyes  on  the  beau¬ 
tiful  green  qf  a  wheat-field,  we  may 
confider  that  the  principles  of  what  we 
fee  were  wrapt  up  in  the  dry  corn ;  that 
the  field  had  never  worn  this  refrelhing 

verdure,  but  for  the  death  of  the  grain, 
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in  the  dilTolution  of  whofe  parts  the 
principles  of  vegetation  began  to  quick¬ 
en,  and  a  new  mode  of  exiftence  to 
take  place.  We  may  compare  our 
own  prefent  exigence,  manner  cf 
thinking  and  reafoning,  with  that  of 
our  childhood ;  the  ftate  of  childhood 
with  that  of  a  foetus  in  the  womb ;  and 
may  recur  to  the  embryo  numbering 
in  its  fire  :  Now,  any  fuppofed  ftate  of 
future  exiftence,  to  commence  at  the 
hour  of  death,  is  not  more  improba¬ 
ble  than  the  feveral  changes  we  have 
already  experienced  :  And,  when  we 
fee,  that  death  in  its  approaches  does 
not  deftroy  confcioufnefs,  but  that  the 
faculties  of  die  mind  are  exercifed  with 
the  greateft  vigor  on  the  death-bed, 
and  even  in  the  very  article  of  dying, 
and  confider  that  we  have  already  pair¬ 
ed  from  feveral  lower  ftates  to  higher, 
we  may  juftly  fuppofe  that  death  is  on¬ 
ly  a  crifis,  when  another  and  a  higher 
degree  of  exiftence  will  commence. 

The  objections  of  ancient  philofo- 
phers  to  the  refurreCtion  of  the  body 
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were  founded  in  ignorance  of  the  efien- 
tial  properties  of  things,  and  in  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  Almighty  power  of  God* 
There  are  many  things  in  the  world* 
which,  if  we  did  not  continually  fee  and 
experience  them,  would  feem  equally 
impoffible.  For  aught  we  can  tell, 
there  may  be  fomething  in  every  hu¬ 
man  body,  befides  the  particular  con¬ 
firmation  of  parts,  which  is  fo  eflential 
to  it,  that  one  body  cannot  become  an 
effentially  conftituent  part  of  another 
body.  But,  whatever  it  be  wherein  the 
identity  of  body  confifts,  he  who  be¬ 
lieves  the  creation  of  the  worlds,  the 
formation  of  man,  or  even  confiders 
the  inexplicable  myftery  of  genera¬ 
tion*,  will  not  think  it  incredible  that 
God  flhould  raife  the  dead.  ^ 

We  are  indebted  to  revelation  for 
this  train  of  thinking,  which  I  have 


*  Et  rem  Jpfam  fectim  confideranti,  quid  incrc- 
dibilius  videatur,  quara  fi  in  corpore  non  eflemus, 
atquc  aliquis  dicerit,  ex  parva  quapiam  human!  fe- 
minis  gutta,  olTa,  et  nervo*,  et  carnes,  ad  earn  quara 
%?idemu$  conformats  effigiamj  fieri  pafTe? 
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juft  now  exprefled  concerning  a  future 
ftate  and  refurreftion  of  the  body  $  for, 
never  did  an  unenlightened  heathen ; 
never  did  a  philofoph.er  exprefs  himfelf 
in  this  train,  before  the  Chriftain  aera* 
But,  to  what  does  it  all  amount  ?  Why 
only  this ;  The  foul  may  furvive  the 
diffolution  of  the  body ;  the  refurree- 
tion  is  not  abfolutely  incredible  ;  there 
may  be  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and 
punifhments ;  and  it  is  even  probable 
there  will  be  fuch  a  ftate;  The  utmoft 
extent  we  can  go  on  our  experience,  or 
by  reafoning  from  analogy,  is  into  a 
ftate  of  uncertainty  in  an  affair  of  infi¬ 
nite  importance  to  us.  There  is  in¬ 
deed  an  advantage,  and  a  very  great 
advantage  truly,  to  be  derived  from 
thefe  probable  conjectures  of  reafon, 
which  is  in  forming  this  important 
conclufion,  The  dodtrincs  of  revelation, 
concerning  a  future  ftate  are  credible* 
If  \ye  come  to  this  conclufion,  and 
do  not  proceed  further  to  a  ftridt  at- 
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ty,  we  muft  be  utterly  incxcufable.— - 
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And,  when  the  truth  of  revealed  reli¬ 
gion  has  been  evidenced  to  us,,  if  we 
then  flight  the  categorical  declarations 
of  God’s  word,  and,  inflead,of  “  Thus 
faith  the  Lord,”  are  perpetually  argu¬ 
ing  on  principles  of  natural  religion* 
what  is  it  otherwife  than  defpifmg  the 
<c  chief  corner  ftone,”  and  building  a 
vaft  fabric  on  the  molt  (lender  foun¬ 
dation  ?  Inftead  of  confirming  men*s 
minds  in  the  belief  of  revelation,  we 
induce  a  fufpicion  that  revelation  is 
not  fixed  on  fo  firm  a  foundation  as^ 
hath  been  pretended ;  for  this  conduft 
tells  them,  that  God  is  not  to  be  truft- 
cd  any  further  than  we  can  fee,  or,  that 
any  article,  which  is  faid  to  be  revealed 
in  the  feriptures,  is  not  to  be  credited, 
unlefs  it  can  be  proved  by  natural  rea- 
fon.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that 
they  who  carry  experience  beyond  its 
proper  limit,  which  is  to  fhew  the  cre¬ 
dibility  of  revealed  religion,  are  per¬ 
petually  altering,  with  prefumptuous 
hands,  the  chart,  w7hich  the  great  Na¬ 
vigator  in  the  moral  world  hath  given 
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tis  to  diredt  our  courfe ;  and  they  gene¬ 
rally  form  as  wrong  judgements  of  the 
dodtrines  of  revelation  as  the  lavage 
of  a  watch,  when  he  determines  what 
it  is  on  the  narrow  compafs  of  his  ex¬ 
perience.  W hoever  has  once  feen  this 
chart,  and  prefumes  to  launch  forth 
without  it  into  the  houndlefs  ocean  of 
{peculation,  may  carry  an  appearance 
df  a  regard  for  truth  and  virtue,  may 
ftiew  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity,  and 
may  gain  a  reputation  of  wifdom  and 
learning ;  while  indeed  he  is  guilty  of 
the  greateft  ingratitude,  folly,  pride, 
and  prefumption;  and  it  is  a  thoufand 
to  one,  that  he  founder  in  fceptical 
and  atheiftical  philofophy. 

Reafon  is  indeed  the  gift  of  Sod,  as 
much  as  revelation ;  but,  if  it  be  our 
duty  and  intereft  to  exert  our  reafon  in 
any  degree,  it  is  no  lefs  our  duty  and 
Intereft  to  confine  the  exercife  of  it 
within  its  proper  boundaries.  If,  like 
the  Jewifh  law-giver,  it  can  be  made 
fubfervient  to  the  gracious  defigns  of 
Heaven,  in  emancipating  us  from  vul- 
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g-r  errors,  and  in  conducting  us  in  the 
aitairs  of  life,  while  we  fojourn  in  this> 
widewildernefs,  let  us  be  thankful  for 
this  gift  of  God;  but,  let  us  not  di£ 
c:  -iis  to  fubmit  to  revelation  and  follow 
tios  c  vine  leader,  whom  reafon  itfelf 
approves,  and  who  offers  to  us  the 
ff.ircft  profpeits  of  the  land  of  promife, 
and  is  ordained  to  guide  us  into  the 
po.delflon  of  fublimer  truths  and  ever- 
lafling  felicity. 

Before  I  conclude,  it  may  be  pro¬ 
per  to  meet  an  argument  which  fome 
have  urged  againft  the  very  idea  of  a 
revelation,  and  which,  they  conceive,, 
juflifies  an  utter  contempt  of  every¬ 
thing  that  can  be  faid  in  favor  of  it  r 
They  think  it  unreafonable  to  fuppofe 
that  God  fhould  have  created  man  in 
fuch  a  flate  as  to  make  any  extraordi¬ 
nary,  or  fupernatural,  interpolation  ne- 
eeffary ;  as  this  argues  a  defecl  in  man’s 
original  conflitutiou,  which  the  infi¬ 
nite  wifdom  and  almighty  power  of  the 
Creator  would  prevent.  But,  expe¬ 
rience,  or  matter  of  fail,  will  outweigh 
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ft  tlioufand  arguments  of  this  presump¬ 
tive  kind  j  and  it  feems  to  be  very  great 
audacity  in  us,  who  know  fo  little  of 
the  univerfal  lyftem,  and  who  are  fo 
unable  to  comprehend  the  plan  of  Pro¬ 
vidence,  which  fubfifts  in  the  infinite 
mind  of  our  Creator,  to  fay,  Why  haft 
thou  made  us  thus  ?  The  objection  may 
be  as  weak  as  it  is  immodeft ;  for,  a 
revelation  may  be  neceffary  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  every  intelligent  creature  :  it 
might  have  been  impofiible  for  God, 
to  create  a  Being,  who  ftiQuld  not  feel 
this  very  condition  of  his  dependent 
‘Hate*  As  far  as  we  have  clear  and  dif- 
tinft  ideas  of  things,  fo  far  our  know¬ 
ledge  may  extend  on  natural  princi¬ 
ples,  and  be  certain.  But  if  man  be. 
not  now  in  that  ftate  in  which  Provi¬ 
dence  at  firft  placed  him ;  if  his  con¬ 
dition  require  any  extraordinary  mean 
for  his  federation,  that  is,  which  is  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  our  faculties,  or  to 
the  difeovery  of  which,  we  have  no 
experience  to  lead  us ;  in  this  cafe,  re¬ 
velation  is  a  grand  defidefatum,  &hd 
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is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  make  known 
to  us  the  ways  of  life  and  falvation. 

Let  us  confider,  that  what  we  lee, 
or  know  of  the  natural  world,  and  of 
the  intellectual  lyftem,  has  no  propor¬ 
tion  to  what  is  beyond  our  compre- 
henuon ;  and,  that  whatever  we  can 
reach  with  our  eyes  or  thoughts  is  al- 
moft  nothing  in  comparifon  with  the 
reft.  There  is  not  a  grain  of  fand, 
which  has  not  more  in  it  that  we  know 
not,  than  what  we  know  of  its  nature, 
properties,  and  relations.  And  if  our 
ignorance  almoft  infinitely  exceeds  our 
knowledge  ;  if  we  are  fo  little  ac. 
quamted  with  the  nature  and  proper¬ 
ties  ot  things,  which  are  the  daily  ob¬ 
jects  of  our  fenfes ;  if  inftruCtion  be 
neeeffary  to  our  prefect  life  and  enjoy¬ 
ments ;  we  may  well  imagine,  that  our 
condition  in  relation  to  another  world 
requires  affiftance  from  that  world 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  this.  In- 
ftead  of  prefuming  to  determine  how 
God  might  have  conftituted  the  world 
on  fome  other  plan,  which  might  feem 
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better  to  our  foolifh  wifdom,letus  con- 
fider  how  little  we  underftand  the  plan, 
which  is  already  in  execution,  and  fhun 
every  appearance  of  arraigning  the 
wifdom  of  our  Creator-  Let  us  con- 
fider  what  is  actually  our  condition  in 
regard  to  the  two  great  objedts  of  re¬ 
velation,  a  future  ftate  and  the  means 
of  attaining  future  happinefs.  If  our 
experience  do  not  extend  one  degree, 
and  that  the  leaft,  into  the  other  world* 
if  we  have  no  natural  means  to  gain  a 
certain  knowledge  of  what  is  to  be 
hereafter  *  if  we  cannot  affiire  ourfelves 
that  there  will  be  a  future  ftate,  and 
much  lefs  that  it  will  be  eternal ;  if,  on 
the  view  of  moral  evil,  and  of  our  de¬ 
ferring  punifhment  for  it,  it  be  impof- 
fible  for  us  to  difeover  whether  God 
can  ever  be  fully  reconciled  to  a  finner 
confiftently  with  his  truth  and  juftice 
as  the  governor  of  the  world  *  add,  if 
we  have  no  experience,  no  example 
whatever,  by  which  we  can  difeover 
how  this  reconciliation  may  be  brought 
about  *  then  our  condition  is  fuch, 
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howeveritcame  to  be  fuch,  as  tomake 
a  revelation  neceffary  to  our  comfort 
and  hope,  and,  perhaps,  neceffary  to 
the  enjoyment  of  that  falvation  which 
it  reveals  to  us.  When  I  confider  the 
care  which  God  hath  expreffed  in  the 
frame  and  conftitution  of  things  to  fup- 
piy  the  wants  of  all  his  creatures,  this 
want  of  a  revelation,  which  experience 
loudly  proclaims,  is  an  argument  of 
much  weight  to  perfuade  me  that  a 
revelation  has  adlually  been  given  to 
mankind ;  for  it  cannot  be  fuppofed, 
that  he,  who  has  opened  his  hand  and 
filled  all  things  living  with  plenteouf- 
nefs,  fliould  have  left  the  greateft  want 
unprovided  for ;  and,  if  all  men  do 
not  now  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  reve¬ 
lation,  the  fault  mu  ft  have  been  their 
owrn  apoftacy,  and  not  a  deleft  of  his 
goodnefs. 

If  men’s  jealoufies,  caution,  and 
backwardnefs  to  receive  revealed  truth, 
did  really  fpring  from  a  fear  of  being 
deceived,  and  becaufe  the  evidences  of 
the  credibility  and  truth  of  revealed  re¬ 
ligion 
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lio-lon  are  doubtful,  that  very  fear  of 
being  deceived  would  be  a  virtue,  like 
that  of  the- Israelite  indeed,  in  whofe 
fpirit  was  no  guile  :  But,  when  I  kno\V 
that  the  objections,  which  have  been 
ftarted,  are  for  the  moft  part  the  off- 
fpring  of  pride  and  prefumption,  and 
of  a  real  hatred  of  the  light  which  is 
come  into  the  world,  I  feel  a  great  de** 
gree  of  indignation,  mixt  however  with 
pity  for  the  unhappy  Beings,  who  thus 
ungratefully  requite  the  tender-mercy 
of  my  God.  So  neceflfary,  fo  import¬ 
ant  to  us,  and  fo  far  beyond  all  we  could 
have  looked  for,  is  the  object  of  revela¬ 
tion,  the  benefit  which  kind  Heaven 
has  bellowed  upon  us,  that  I  glow  with 
a  defire  to  communicate  my  own  hopes, 
and  feel  a  wifh,  greater  than  I  can  ex- 
prefs,  to  perfuade  you  to  regard  the 
evidences  of  Chriftianity.  Examine 
the  credibility  of  revealed  religion  with 
candor ;  Let  your  minds  be  open  to 
conviction;  and,  I  am  perfuaded,  you 
will  not  long  remain  in  a  ftate  of  un“ 
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certainty,  before  you  will  take  the  cup 
of  falvation  with  devout  gratitude,  and 
with  pleaiing  hope  invoke  your  God  in 
the  name  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
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"THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  REVELATION, 

©UR  SAVIOR:  JESUS  CHRIST  HATH 
ABOLISHED-  DEATH,  AND  HATH 
BROUGHT  LIFE  AND  IMMORTALI¬ 
TY  TO  EIGHT  THROUGH  THE  GOS~ 
PEL,  2  TIM.  i. 

M  Y  laft  addrels  was  intended,  as 
an  introduction  to  the  fubjett  which 
comes  now  before  us  ;  and,  to  engage 
your  attention  to  the  principles,  on 
which  the  Chriftian  builds  his  hopes  of 
immortality. 

We  examine  the  evidences  and  na¬ 
ture  of  Chriftianity ;  and,  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  attention,  with  which 
we  inveftigate  the  grounds  of  perfuafi- 
on ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
moral  rectitude,  or  uprightnefs,  with 
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which  we  wifh  to  difcover  truth;  in  the 
fame  proportion  exactly,  for  fo  hath 
God  ordained,  will  the  evidences  ftrike 
our  mind,  with  greater  or  lefs  force  ; 
and,  if  the  heart  be  difengaged  from 
any  contrary  bias,  they  will  perfedtly 
allure  us  of  the  divine  origin  and  im¬ 
portance  of  this  religion. 

The  well-attefted  miracles,  by  which 
God  hath  borne  witnefs  to  the  veracity 
of  his  fervants,  and  to  the  truth  of  doc* 
trines  delivered  by  them;  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  prophefies,  and  the  prefen  t, 
daily  fulfilling  the  prophefies,  which 
Were  delivered  many  hundred  years 
ago,  are  no  inconfiderable  evidences  on 
the  iide  of  revelation*  But,  tfhe  inter¬ 
nal  Evidence  of  the  Chrijlian  Religion , 
I  have  confeffed*  carries  with  it  an  au¬ 
thority,  which  has  influenced  my  mind 
more  than  all  the  external  evidences : 
It  was  that,  which  bore  down  my  pre¬ 
judices,  and  drove  from  my  heart  the 
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infidelity,  which  for  many  years,  I  had 
unhappily  cherifhed. 

If  the  immenfe  fabric  of  the  univerfe 
be  worthy  of  God  ;  and,  of  him  alone* 
as  the  only  architect  Capable  of  raifing 
fuch  a  ftupcndous  fyftem  ;  if  the  heav¬ 
ens  declare  the  glory  of  the  incompre- 
henfible  Deity ;  if  the  filcnt  voice  of 
the  unnumbered  ftars  and  plannets 


fpeak  in  the  ear  of  enlightened  reaforiy 
The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine  ” 
if,  under  the  influence  of  fuch  evidence* 
it  be  reafonable,  and  even  neceflary  to 
be  devout  Theifts;  there  is  an  equal 
manifeftationof  God  and  of  his  perfecti¬ 
ons  in  the  Chriftian  religion,  evidencing, 
its  divine  origin,,  and  obliging  us  by  the 
force  of  its  evidence  to  be  fmcere  con¬ 
verts  to  Chriftianity.  Indeed  it  is  whol¬ 
ly  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  human 
nature*  and  the  vaft  objects  in  the  ma¬ 
terial  world  ever  ftrike  the  mind  more 
forcibly,  than  the  wonders  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  fyftem :  But,  whoever  obtains, 
a  faculty  to  difeern  fpiritual  things* 
which*  the  Apoftle  of  the  Gentiles  af¬ 
firms* 
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firms,  the  natural  man  cannot  difcern* 
vnli  fee  a  greater  perfection  and  beauty* 
a  richer  dilplay  of  the  divine  attributes, 
2t  far  more  exceeding  glory,  in  the  myf- 
teries  of  Chrift,  than  in  all  other  ope¬ 
rations  of  eternal  power. 

It  is  more  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that 
the  arts  and  iciences,  which  flotirifhed 
in  ancient  Greece,  and  that  the  laws  of 
Solon  and  Lycurgus,  were  the  produc¬ 
tions  ofinfants  and  ideots,  than,  that  the 
doctrine's  of  Chriftianity  were  derived 
from  an  inconfiderable  number  of  ob- 
feure,  illiterate  fifhermen.  Even  the’ 
lubtile,  and  yet  monflrous,  conceit  of 
Epicurus  applied  to  the  feriptures,  that 
in  the  univerfe,  which  contains  an  infi¬ 
nite  variety  of  motions,  and  an  eternal 
fenes  of  things,  there  mu  ft  be,  fome- 
where,  fuch  a  fortuitous  concourfe  of 
letters,  fyllables,  words,  and  fentences, 
as  we  find  in  a  book  called  The  Bible, , 
is  much  more  credible,  than  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  bible  were  the  inventi¬ 
ons  of  any  fet  of  men  whatever ;  for, 
they  are  not  only  far  above  the  abili¬ 
ties 
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ties  of  the  greateft  geniufes  that  ever 
appeared  in  the  learned  world,  but,  are 
absolutely  contrary  to  the  difpofition 
and  prejudices  of  human  nature :  Even 
if  it  were  poffible  for  men  to  invent 
fuch  a  religion,  they  certainly  would 
not. 

There  hath  been  fo  much  deceit  and 
knavery  praftifed  under  the  cloak  of 
religion,  that  it  is  fitting  we  fliould  be 
on  our  guard  againft  the  impofitions  of 
prieftcraft ;  but,  in  this  bufinefs,  priefts 
had  no  influence,  no  concern  whatever. 
And,  if  the  Argument  were  juft  that 
Satan  cannot  caft  out  Satan,  becaufe,' 
it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  for  any 
intelligent  being  to  aft  contrary  to  him- 
felf,  or  wilfully  to-  refift  his  own  intcr- 
eft  v  priefts  cannot  have  had  any  hand 
in  the  contrivance  of  Chriftianity  ;  for, 
there  is  not  in  all  the  writings  of  Vol¬ 
taire  himfelf  any  thing  more  hoftile  ta 
the  craft,  than  we  find  in  the  whole 
tenor,  and  in  the  fpecial  precepts,  of 
the  apoftolical  writings  and  doftrine  ; 
and  furely,  never  did  any  Conduft  of 

men 
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inen  appear  more  unlike  the  policy  o 
mercenary  priefts,  than  that  of 'the- 
minifters  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

#  Illiterate  peafants  and  mean  mecha¬ 
nics  may  be  as  firmly  perfuaded,  that 
the  great  God  made  this  worlds  as  any 
phiiofopher  can  be ;  though  they  can¬ 
not  give  an  account  of  their  belief  in 
a  procefs  of  logical  arguments  and  de¬ 
ductions:  And,  the  glories  of  the 
chriftian  difpenfation  may  fhine  into 
their  hearts,  with  equally  convincing, 
evidence  ;  though  they  know  little,  or 
nothing,  of  the  evidences  of  miracles 
and  prophefies.  They  obferve  the  per¬ 
fect  coincidence  of  Chriftianity  with 
the  ftate  of  the  world  :  It  difeovers  to 
them  the  true  condition  of  every  thing 
to  which  they  have  any  relation  ;  and, 
it  difclofes  to  them  the  fecret  workings 
of  their  own  hearts;  by  which  they  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  the  word  of  the  omnifeient 
God :  The  authority  with  which  it 
fpeaks  to  their  confciences  expreffes  the 
majefty  pf  Heaven ;  and  they  are 
humbled  in  the  duft  before  the  Judge 
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ef  all  the  earth :  It  exhibits  to  them 
the  only  fufficient  remedy  for  all  the 
evils  of  this  miferable  ftate,  in  which 
they  find  themfelves  involved ;  and 
they  embrace  the  remedy,  as  that* 
which  nothing  fhort  of  infinite  wifdom 
could  contrive,  and,  which  nothing 
lefs  than  eternal  mercy  can  beftow : 
It  affords  them  a  clue  to  open  the  myf- 
teries  of  providence,  and  reveals  the 
righteous  judgments  of  a  holy  God  ; 
and  hence  they  fubmit  with  patience 
to  the  divine  appointments,  however 
grievous  ;  and  obey  with  cheerfulnefs 
the  divine  commands,  however  con¬ 
trary  to  their  luffs  and  paffions. 

This  revelation,  which  Chriftians 
are  certainly  perfuaded  was  given  by 
infpiration  of  God,  is  the  ground  of 
their  hope  and  expeditions.  They 
cannot  prove,  by  principles  of  natural 
reafon,  that  they  have  fouls  capable 
of  a  feparate  ftate,  and  which  are  in 
their  own  nature  immortal ;  but,  they 
find,  in  this  revelation,  a  diftindtion 
conftantly  made  between  body  and  fpi* 

rit, 
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rit,  and  plain  declarations  that  the  fouls 
of  men  are  capably  'through  the  will 
and  power  of  God,  of  furviving  the 
diffolution  of  their  bodies.  They  arc 
allured  that  God  hath  appointed  a  day, 
in  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in 
righteoufnefs ;  that  all  men  fhall  rife 
again  with  their  own  bodies,  and  give 
an  account  of  their  works ;  and  fhall 
then  enter  on  an  everlafting  Hate  of 
happinefs,  or  of  mifery,  according  to 
their  feveral  characters,  and  meet  with 
rewards  and  punifhments  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  good  or  evil,  found 
in  them. 

*  Thefe  are  the  general  outlines  of  the 
chriftian  doctrine  concerning  a  future 
ftate :  But  there  is  one  peculiar  cir- 
cumftance,  which  has  not  yet  been 
mentioned  ;  and,  which  is  indeed  the 
grand  peculiarity  of  the  gofpel,  the 
principle  on  which  the  refuri  ection  is 
preached  to  men,  and  the  ground  on 
which  the  Chriftian  chiefly  builds  his 
hope.  The  Apoftle  argues  eifewhere, 
“  If  there  be  no  refurrection  from  the 

(C  dead. 
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n  dead,  then  is  Chrift  not  rifen— but 
tc  now  is  Chrift  rifen  from  the  dead5’— 
By  this,  we  are  allured  it  is  poffible  ; 
what  hath  been,  may  be  repeated.— 
But  the  fame  might  have  been  con- 
cluded  from  the  refurredion  of  other 
perfons  ;  for  “  many  bodies  of  faints, 
"  which  flept,  arofe,  and  came  out  of 
cc  their  graves.”  It  is  true;  we  have 
not  any  affurancc  that  they  continued 
to  live ;  and  the  refurredion  of  Chrift 
is,  therefore,  a  fuller  evidence  of  it ; 

becaufe  he  ever  liveth  :  Yet  the  Chrif- 
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tian’s  aflurance,  derived  from  the  re- 
furredion  of  Chrift,  refts  on  another 
principle.  Some  confider  his  refur¬ 
redion,  as  a  proof  that  he  was  the 
great  Prophet  of  God  to  reveal  the 
will  of  Heaven  unto  men;  and  others 
regard  it,  as  an  evidence  that  he  is  able 
to  fulfil  the  charader  of  a  Redeemer, 
in  railing  up  aljl  his  followers ;  and  a 
pledge  toaffurethemof  this  greatevent: 
but  this  is  not  the  whole  truth;  cc  We 
€€  are  chiefly  bound  to  praife  God  for 
ccthe  glorious  refurredion  of  Tefus 

“  Chrift 
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„  Chrift  ourLord ;  becaufe  he  is  the  ve- 
<c  ry  Pafchal  Lamb,  which  was  offered 
*c  for  us,  and  hath  taken  away  the  fin  of 
u  the  world,  and,  by  his  death,  hath 
*c  deftroyed  death,  and,  by  his  rifing 
ec  again  hath  reftored  to  us  everlafting 
%<  luc/1* 

Life  and  immortality  are  not  only 
brought  to  light  by  the  gofpel,  as  a 
revelation  of  God’s  will,  that  there 
fhall  be  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and 
punifhments,  and  of  an  evidence  and 
pledge  of  the  refurreclion,  as  a  pofii- 
bie  or  certain  event :  but  “  Chrift  hath 
6C  aboiifhed  death/’  hath  weakened, 
broken,  and  utterly  deftroyed  all  its 
power,  rendering  it  vain  and  ineffedtu- 
al.  Not  to  infift  now  on  the  perfedt 
zeal  he  exprefied  for  the  divine  glory, 
his  perfedt  fubmiflion  to  the  will  of 
God,  or  his  wonderful  charity  to  men, 
by  which  the  divine  law  was  made  to 
appear  pradticable,  and  fin  therefore 
inexcufable  ;  not  to  urge  the  depth  of 
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his  humiliation;  the  greatnefs  of  his  fuf- 
ferings  ;  the  agony  he  endured,  or  the 
violence  of  thofe  pains  which  preff- 
ed  from  him  that  language  of  extreme 
diftrefs,  cc  My  God,  my  God,  why 
tc  haft  thou  forfaken  me  V}  fuffice  it 
to  fay,  that  he  fuffered  for  us,  the  juft 
for  the  unjuft  ;  and,  at  the  end,  which 
every  government  propofes  in  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  tranlgreffors,  was  anfwer- 
ed  by  the  fufferings  of  Chrift;  the 
moral  government  of  God  was  fully 
juftified,  and,  the  authority  of  the 
divine  law  was  eftablifhed  forever. 

But  our  hope,  in  view  of  the  great 
benefit  derived  to  us  from  the  death  of 
Chrift,  depends  on  his  refurrection. 
The  Apoftle  argues,  “  If  Chrift  be  not 
cc  raifed,  your  faith  is  vain,  ye  are  yet 
cc in  your  fins.  But  now  is  Chrift  rifen 
*cfrom  the  dead,  and  become  the  firft- 
fruits  of  them  that  flept;”  that  is,  if 
the  fa£t  be  not  certain  that  Chrift  rofe 
from  the  dead,  the  Chriftian’s  hope  in 
his  death  muft  be  a  groundlefs  conceit ; 
there  is  then  no  evidence  that  “  he  took 
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iC  away  fin  by  the  facrifice  of  hirnfelf/* 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  end,  which 
every  government  propofes  in  the  pu* 
nifhment  of  tranfgreffors,  was  anfwer- 
cd  by  his  bufferings:  If  Chrift  engaged 
to  redeem  man  at  the  price  of  his 
blood,  dying  for  fin,  then,  his  refurrec- 
tion,  of  which  the  Chriftians  had  no 
doubt,  was  a  perfect  evidence  that  re¬ 
demption  was  complete :  It  was  a  for¬ 
mal  difcharge  ft  cm  death  as  the  w  ages 
of  fin ;  and  muff  be  confideredas  a  com¬ 
plete  victory  over  it,  gained  for  us, 
through  the  gracious  will  and  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Heaven.  Thus,  “by  man 
“  came  death  ;  by  man  came  alfo  the 
t(  refurreftion  of  the  dead  :M  not  as  a 
poffble,  but  as  a  molt  certain  event. 
When  Chrift  had  taken  away  fin,  as  is 
afierted,  by  the  facrifice  of  himfelf,  the 
very  principle,  or  caufe  of  death  was 
removed;,  and  the  divine  perfections 
became  engaged  to  raife  him  up  again  ; 
and,  are  now  as  certainly  engaged  to 
raife  up  all  his  faithful  people  to  the 
enjoyment  of  eternal  life,  as  ever  they 
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were  engaged  to  punifh  fin,  or  to  raife 
up  Chrift,  when,  by  the  facrifice  of 
himfelf,  he  had  made  a  complete  atone¬ 
ment  ;  and  not  even  a  fhadow  of  doubt 
remains,  whether  that  laying  fhall  be 
brought  to  pais,  cc  Death  is  [wallowed 
<c  up  in  vidtory.  O  death,  where  is 
cc  thy  fling  ?  O  grave,  wh^re  is  thy* 
<c  victory  ?  The  fling  of  death  is  fin; 
€<  and  the  ftrength  of  fin  is  the  law. 
cc  But  thanks  be  to  God,  who  giveth 
iC  us  the  vidtory,  through  our  Lord  Je- 
,c  fus  Chri^t.,, ' 

This  is  the  Chriftian’s  account  of  the 
matter  in  the  unfophiflicated  language 
of  the  holy  feriptures  :  This  is  his  tri¬ 
umph  :  This  is  the  ground  of  his  hope ; 
His  hope,  is  as  fure  and  certain,  that  his 
tc  labor  fhaii  not  be  in  vain  in  the 
“  Lord/*  as  his  belief  that  Chrift  him- 
felf  is  rifen  from  the  dead.  I  well  know 
how  this  mufl  found  to  fuch  as  have 
been  habituated  to  philofophical  {pecu¬ 
lations  :  Yet  there  is  fomething  in  this, 
which  challenges  their  regard:  It  holds 
forth  a  remedy  which  philofophy  mufl 
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defpair  of  finding  elfewhere.  The  mod 
fanguine  Philofopher,  who  wifhes,  with 
Cicero,  to  believe  the  immortality  of 
the  foul,  cannot  be  allured  of  it  on  his 
own  principles ;  and,  if  there  be  a  fu¬ 
ture  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifhments, 
he  cannot  devife  an  adequate  remedy 
for  moral  evil.  If  fin  be  eftimated  by 
the  greatnefs  of  the  Being  offended  by 
it,  and  by  our  obligations  not  to  offend 
that  Being,  the  demerit  of  fih  muff 
exceed  the  powers  of  imagination  ;  and 
whoever  is  confcious  of  that  demerit, 
to  him  the  profpefts  of  eternity  muff 
be  v&ry  unpleafant.  The  blood  of 
bulls  and  goats  cannot  take  away  fin: 
W e  cannot  hope  to  flatter  the  fupreme 
Being,  and  render  him  propitious,  by 
the  pomps  and  folemnities  of  religion  : 
Obedience  to  one  precept  cannot  atone 
for  the  breach  of  another;  or,  adling 
agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  confcience 
in  fome  inftances  cannot  atone  for  any 
degree  of  guilt:  But  here  is  an  object 
of  fuch  magnitude  and  tranfeendent 
worth,  that  whatever  is  promifed  to 
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our  hopes  may  be  found  here,  if  the 
objeftbe  real — “  The  Prince  of  life; 
“  The  Lord  of  glory;  The  Eternal 
<c  Life,  which  was  with  the  Father; 
“  by  whom  he  made  the  worlds ;  and, 
without  whom  was  not  any  thing 
Cf  paade  that  was  made,  vifible  and  in- 
<c  vifible,  Thrones,  Dominions,  Prin- 
cc  cipalities,  Powers ;  He,  who  created 
<c  all  things,  and  was  before  all  things, 
cc  and  by  whom  ail  things  fubfift,  be- 
<<r  came  the  head  of  a  myfticai  body  of 
<c  men,  called  his  Church,  and  pur- 
chafed  this  his  Church  with  his  own 
cc  blood.” 

I  admit  the  juftnefs  of  the  exclama¬ 
tion,  How  can  thefe  things  be  !  and 
fubjoin,  that  ignorance  is  not  an  argu¬ 
ment  againft  the  reality  of  things  which 
are  faid  to  exift.  Reafon  is  fo  unable  to 
folve  the  difficult  queftion.  How  mo¬ 
ral  evil,  or  even  natural  evil,  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  creation  of  a  perfeftly 
wife,  good,  and  almighty  Being,  that 
it  is  not  to  be  expefted  fhe  fhould  be 
aperfeft  judge  of  the  remedy  for  evil. 

I  3  And 
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And,  moft  certainly,  it  can  never  be 
proved  by  reafon,  that  the  voluntary 
fufferings  of  an  innocent  perfon  cannot, 
in  any  cafe,  or  in  any  circumfcances 
whatever,  be  accepted  for  the  guilty. 
If  the  ends  of  government  can  be  as 
well  anfwered,  by  the  fufferings  of 
that  innocent  perfon,  as  by  the  con¬ 
dign  puniihment  of  the  guilty  ;  and  if» 
a  full  compenfation,  or  reward,  for  thofe 
fufferings,  be  an  objedt  in  view,  it  is 
not  contrary,  even  to  our  ideas  of  juf- 
fticc,  that  fuch  a  commutation  ffiould 
take  place.  And  this  is  faid  to  be  the 
cafe  here  :  The  glory  of  God  is  a  rea¬ 
fon  fuffici-ent  to  juftify  the  divine  pro¬ 
cedure;  and  the  refurredtion  of  Chrift, 
and  of  all  his  followers,  and  the  eter¬ 
nal  bleffednefs  to  be  obtained  thereby* 
is  undoubtedly  an  adequate  reward 
for  the  travail  of  the  Redeemer’s  foul ; 
This  was  <c  the  joy  fet  before  him,”  for 
which  we  are  told,  he  endured  the 
pains  of  the  crofs,  and  delpifed  the 
fharne  of  it.  < 
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ERHAPS  2 n  unlimited,  uncon¬ 
ditional  aft  of  mercy,  however  great 
a  bleffing  it  may  feem  to  us  in  our  pre- 
fent*  ftate  of  imperfect  knowledge, 
would  be  no  bleffing  to  man;  and 
might  be  abfolutely  inconfiftent  with 
that  conftitution  of  things,  which  in¬ 
finite  wifdom  thought  fit  to  eftablifh, 
when  the  world  was  created.  If  it  be 
neceflary  to  the  happinefs  of  a  fulfill 
creature,  to  reduce  him  to  a  ftate  of 
humble  dependence  on  God,  and  to 
m  ike  him  feel  infinite  obligation  to 
his  Maker,  fuch  an  aft  of  mercy  would 
prevent  his  happinefs ;  becaufe,  in  this 
cafe,  he  would  want  a  medium  to  dis¬ 
cover  th  e  great  evil  of  fin,  and  to  gain 
an  idea  of  the  mercy  to  which  he  is 
fuppofed  to  be  indebted  :  It  would  be 
little  better  than  bidding  him  be  hap- 
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py  in  an  object,  of  which  he  is  igno^ 
iariL,  and  the  attributes  of  which  he 
hath  no  means  ever  to  know,  fo  as  to 
love  and  enjoy  the  object  for  them. — < 
But,  through  the  mediation  of  Chrift, 
fin  is  made  to  appear  what  it  is ;  and 
yet,  the  penitent  dinner  is  preferved 
from  defpair ;  the  mercy  of  God  is  re- 
veaied  in  the  mod  glorious  manner, 
and  tne  believing  finner  can  never  pre¬ 
fume  upon  it.  In  fhort,  the  light  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God 
is  given  unto  us  in  the  face  of  Jefus 
Chrift  $  and,  fo  as  to  change  us  into 
the  fame  image  from  glory  to  glory. 

#  *  Chriftians  will  inform  you,  that  man, 
in  his  flrft  and  innocent  ftate,  could 
not^affure  himfelf  that  he  fhould  not 
ceafe  to  be ;  and,  that  God,  who  had 
made  him  capable  of  religious  know¬ 
ledge,  condefcended  to  affure  him  of 
eternal  life,  and  inftructed  him  how 
that  lire  might  be  a  bleffi ng  to  him  by 
preferving  his  ftate  of  dependence  on 
God  and  of  obedience  to  him  ;  and, 
that  the  gracious  Creator  planted  fear 
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in  the  heart  of  man,  as  the  guardian 
of  his  virtue,  by  Die  wing  him  that 
death  would  be  the  coniequcnce  of  fin 
(which  it  muftbe  to  every  creature,  as 
certainly  as  a  dagger  in  the  heart  is 
death  to  the  body)  and  declared,  that 
he  would  inflift  it,  as  the  juft  punifh- 
ment  of  difobedience.  Now,  if  fuch 
a  moral  conftitution,  or  government, 
were  really  eftablifhed,  and  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  reafonahle*  to  fuppofe  it,  then, 
without  fome  fuch  remedy  as  that 
which  the  gofpel  exhibits,  man  could 
not  be  faved  ;  for  the  truth  and  juftice 
of  God  ft  and,  as  with  a  drawn  fword, 
to  oppofe  the  finner  and  cut  off  his 
hope-/  And  thus  it  became  him,  for 
whom  are  all  things,  to  make  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  men’s  falvation  perfect  through 
fufferings,  as  the  way  to  bring  them  to 
glory  ;  and  thus  the  redemption  by 

*  Let  it  be  confidered,  that  a  moral  government 
can  no  more  be  exercifed  without  a  law,  than  with 
out  fuhje<fts  :  And  it  is  not  conceivable,  how  a  go 
vernmeur  can  ex;lt  without  a  poflibility  of  iinniny 
again  ft  that  government,  or  be  maintained  withou 
thepuaifhment  of  fin. 
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Cliriit  was  neceffary  to  declare  God’s 
right, eoujnejs,  that  he  might  be  juft* 
or  appear  fo,  when  he  pardons  the  fin- 
nei  and  receives  him  to  favor  and  eter- 

n.aI  W e  read  in  the  fcriptures, 

that  fin  and  deatli  derive  all  their 
rb  engtn  from  'The  Law ;  becaufe  it  is 
not  pofllble  for  fin  and  death  to  deftroy 
t;i^  v’vhoJe  human  race  by  the  force  of 
any  pa;  tial  inftitution,  or  law  given  to 

a  fin g]e  tribe  or  nation. 


But,  after  all,  it  may  be  too  foon 
for  man  to  triumph  in  the  profiled  of 
eternal  life;  fince  thrift  did  not  fo 
die  for  ail  men,  as  that  ail  without  ex¬ 
ception  fhall  infallibly  be  faved.  It  is 
true ;  the  certainty,  which  the  Chriftian 
hath  of  faivation,  is  not  the  certaintv, 
which  is  obtained  by  mathematical  de- 
monflration,  or  by  adual  experience 
°‘  e  y^ing  hfelf^  yet,  it  is  fuch  as 
may  afford  perfed  fatisfadion  to  his 
mind  :  He  has  the  higheft  degree  of 
moral  certainty  that  can  poffibiy  be. 


*  Rom.  iii,  36. 


The  interpolation  of  Chrift  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  on  which  his  hopes  reft ;  and, 
his  hopes  are  fupported  on  this  foun¬ 
dation  by  the  truth  and  power  of  God. 
The  land  of  Canaan  was  given  by 
promife  unto  the  Jews;  and  it  then 
refted  on  the  truth  and  power  of  the 
Almighty,  to  put  the  pofterity  of 
Abraham  into  the  actual  poffefiion  of 
that  country.  And,  we  are  told,  God, 
willing  more  abundantly  to  Ihew  unto 
the  heirs  of  prornife  the  immutability 
of  his  counfel,  confirmed  it  by  an 
oath,  that,  by  two  immutable  things 
in  which  it  was  not  poilible  for  God  to 
lie,  they  might  have  a  ftrong  confola- 
tion,  who  have  fled  for  refuge  to  lay 
hold  on  the  hope  fet  before  them  : — 
Chriftians,  therefore,  have  this  hope, 
as  an  anchor  of  the  foul,  both  fare  and 
ftedfaft,  and  which  entereth  into  that 
within  the  veil,  whither  the  forerunner 
is  for  them  entered,  even  Jefus  their 
eternal  High-Prieft. 

And, 
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And,  whereas  this  is  a  falvation  for  fln- 
ricfs*  as  fuch;  and,  beings  in  the  hands 
1  will  not  fay  of  an  infallible  Media- 
t°r,  but,  of  a  Mediator,  who  hath  ac¬ 
tually  fulfilled  his  engagements  to  God 
cn  their  behalf;  and,  whereas  God  hath, 
■jX  ccnfequence,  freely-  promifed  and 
given  eternal  life  to  men  in  Chrift  Je- 
fijs,  and  commanded  the  gofpelof  this 
falvation  to  be  preached  to  every  crea¬ 
ture  under  heaven  capable  of  receiving 
it,  without  any  confideration  of  their 
merits,  but  on  view  of  their  demerits, 
fuppofing  them  all  guilty  before  God; 
it  is  therefore  within  our  reach,  and  in¬ 
fallibly  hire  to  all  that  believe.  No  im- 
poffible,  no  hard  conditions  are  propel- 
ed;  but  falvation  itfelf  is  propofed  even 
to  our  acceptance.  “  Whoever  will, 

“  may  take  of the  water  of  life  freely:’’ 
and,  to  every  penitent  finner;  to  every 
one,  who  anxioufly  enquires  What  muft 
I  do  to  be  faved  ?  The  anfwer  is  plain¬ 
ly  this;  “  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jefus 

i  Tim.  i.  15. 

Chrift, 
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Chrift,  and  thou  {halt  be  faved.”— 
Whoever,  therefore,  is  confcious  that 
he  truly  repents  and  believes  the  go  I  pel, 
muft,  in  the  very  view  of  this  falvation, 
be  certainly  allured  of  it. 

A  nd  that  virtue,  which  this  certain 
hope  infpires,  as  it  is  the  proper  qualifi¬ 
cation  for  eternal  life,  is  likewife  the 
earned  and  fure  pledge  that  the  Chrif- 
tian’s  hope  {hall  not  deceive  him ;  for 
it  does  not  confift  with  the  nature,  the 
word,  or  will,  of  God,  to  exclude  from 
heaven  any  creature,  who  is  qualified 
for  it. 

I  fhould  not  faithfully  reprefent  the 
principles  on  which  the  Chriftian's  ex¬ 
pectation  is  founded, were  I  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  union  with  Chrift,  by  virtue  of 
theHoly  Spirit,  which  the  Mediator  re¬ 
ceived  after  hisrefurrettion ;  and,  which 
fubfifrs  by  divine  appointment,  ordain- 
ingthat  all  believers  fhall  have  one  inter- 
eft  with  jefus.  This  union  is  reprefented 
in  the  parable  of  the  vine  and  branches, 
and  is  more  explicitly  declared  in  the 
Lord’s  prayer  ;  “  That  they  who  be- 

“  iieve 
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“  lieve  on  me  may  be  one,  as  thou  Fa- 

tlitr  ai  t  *n  n'iC  and  I  in  thee  j  that 
s(  they  alfo  may  be  one  in  us.  I  in 
them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may 
7  be  made  perfect  in  one.”  If  then 
iuch  an  union  fubfifts,  all  true  Chrifti- 
ans  will  afluredly  attain  unto  the  refur- 
reblion  from  the  dead,  without  whom 
Chi  iffc  myftical  will  not  be  complete  i 
Wlien  Chrift,  who  is  their  life,  fhall 
appear,  they  alio  muft  appear  with 
him  in  glory/*  In  the  epiftle  to  the 
Romans,  St,  Paul  declares  that  thieve¬ 
ry  boaies  of  the  faints  are  united  to 
Chriit  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  main¬ 
tains  the  refurreftion  of  their  bodies  on 
this  principle  :  «  If  the  Spirit  that  raif- 
u  cd  up  Jefus  from  the  dead  dwell  in 
you  ^  he  that  railed  up  Chrift  from 
tiie  dead  fhall  alfo- quicken  your  mor- 
€£  tal  bodies,  by  his  Spirit  that  dwell- 
eth  in  you/* 


I  hefe  are  the  principles  on  which 
the  Chriftiarfs  hope  is  built — A  reve¬ 
lation  of  a  future  fl ate— Redemption' 
in  the  blooQof  Chrift— -The  reiurhedli* 
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on  of  Chrift  from  the  dead — The  pro- 
mifes  of  God  who  cannot  lie — The 
power  of  the  almighty  Creator — The 
gracious  appointment  of  this  falvatioh 
for  fmful  men— The  holy  qualification 
of  believers  for  the  enjoyment  of  hea¬ 
ven — and,  their  Union  with  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church.  Thefe  are  prin¬ 
ciples,  which  reafon  could  never  dis¬ 
cover,  and,  which  cannot  have  been 
derived  from  any  other  fource,  than  that 
Fountain  of  light,  to  which  they  are 
defigned  to  lead  us.  If  you  have  been 
accufcomed  to  regard  Chriftianity  only 
as  a  fyflem  of  pure  morality,  thefe  prin¬ 
ciples  muft  appear  very  extraordinary 
to  you.  You  cannot,  however,  deny 
the  importance  of  the  doftrine  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  date,  which  reds  upon  them;  and 
fure  I  am,  it  is  your  intered  to  believe 
if  you  can  ;  for  a  better  foundation  can¬ 
not  be  laid  for  the  hope  of  eternal  life, 
than  the  principles  of  the  Chridian 
religion.  You  are  entreated  not  to  re¬ 
ject  them  without  further  examination : 
And,  if,  in  general,  the  doctrine  of  a 

future 
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future  ftate  hath  gained  your  affent,  the 
importance  of  it  demands  your  moft 
ferious  and  conftant  regard.  The  po- 
litics  of  ftatefmen,  the  commercial  in- 
terefts  ofrepublics;  and  the  fate  of  king¬ 
doms,  are  trifling  concerns,  campared 
with  the  eternal  falvation  of  any  one  in¬ 
dividual  perfon.  If  God  has  made  us 
accountable  creatures,  and  has  deter¬ 
mined,  that  every  one  of  us  fhall  give 
an  account  of  himfelf  to  God  ;  if  he 
has  appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will 
judge  the  world  in  reghteoufnefs  ;  to 
lofe  fight  of  God,  for  the  fake  of  the  lit¬ 
tle,  the  unimportant  concerns  of  this  pre- 
fent  world;  to  forget  ourfelves,  the 
everlafting  ftate  we-muft  foon  enter  up¬ 
on  ;  and,  to  di (regard  the  folemn  ac¬ 
count  we  muft  one  day  give;  is  the 
greateft  iniquity,  folly,  and  madnefs. — 
Were  a  man  obliged  to  quit  his  native 
land,  to  fail  over  the  wide  extended 
ocean,  in  order  to  fettle  in  feme  diftant 
part  of  the  earth,  and,  inftead  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  his  voyage  and  new  fettle- 
ment  in  an  unknown  province,  fhould 
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fpend  his  whole  time  in  engagements 
of  the  country,  to  which  he  muft  foon 
bid  adieu  for  ever — or,  fhould  he  whol¬ 
ly  amufe  himfelfwith  picking  up  fhells 
and  pebbies  from  the  fhore,  inftead  of 
preparing  for  his  voyage,  while  the  fhip 
in  which  he  muft  take  his  paffage,  pre¬ 
pared  or  not,  only  waits  the  wind  to 
fet  her  fails,  and  launch  forth ;  how 
would  you  blame  his  folly,  his  thought- 
lefs,  imprudent  behavior  ?  But,  how 
much  more  blame-worthy  is  the  con¬ 
duct  of  men,  who  muft  foon  leave  this 
world,  andpafs  into  theboundlefs  ocean 
of  eternity,  and  muft  enter  upon  a  new, 
and  that  an  unchangeable  ftate  ;  and 
yet  are  wholly  engaged  by  the  things 
of  time,  and  will  not  prepare  for  the 
eternal  world.  Be  perfuaded  then  to 
pay  a  proper  regard  to  your  eternal  in- 
terefts,  compared  with  which,  all  the 
bufinefs  and  politics  of  the  kingdoms 
of  this  earth  are  to  you  lefs  than  no¬ 
thin*?. 

o 

If  you  are  indeed  earneftly  engaged 
in  this  affair ;  if  vou  are  fenftble  of  the  , 
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ttiifcnicf  and  ruin,  which  moral  evil  is 
producing  in  God's  creation ;  then,  re* 
member  that  Jeius  Chrift  was  railed 
from  the  dead :  Seek  a  more  perfed 
underftanding  of  this  myftery  of  our 
redemption  :  Be  affured,  that  the  Son 
of  God  died  to  make  an  atonement  for 
us,  and  was  raifed  again  for  our  jufti- 
fication:  Be  perfuaded  that  God  hath 
given  you  eternal  life  in  his  Son  :  Con¬ 
ner  that  Almighty  power,  which  is 
able  to  perform  more  than  you  can  aik 
or  think ;  And,  be  allured  that  nothing 
can  exclude  you  from  Heaven,  but 
your  own  wilful  impenitence  and  obfti- 
nate  unbelief  Admit  Chrift  into  your 
hearts,  as  a  fure  and  certain  hope  of 
glory ;  and,  look  for  that  glory  on  the 
principles  of  Chriftianity :  Exped  it 
day  by  day.  Let  not  the  world,  nor 
the  thought  of  your  unworthinefs,  how¬ 
ever  great  it  be,  as  a  dark  cloud  in¬ 
tercept  your  views,  obfeure  your  ex- 
pcdations,  damp  your  hopes,  or  quench 
your  defires  of  eternal  life.  It  is  the 
Chriftian’s  privilege  to  triumph  in 

Chrift 
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Chrift  Jefus;  to  live  in  hope,  and  to 
die  in  peace.  Fight  then  the  good  fight 
of  faith ;  Let  it  ever  be  maintained  in 
your  confidences,  as  a  firft  principle, 
as  an  undoubted  matter  of  fad,  that 
Chrift  hath  fully  redeemed  you.  And 
let  this  be  your  fong  in  the  houfe  of  your 
pilgrimage;  cc  Bleffed  be  the  God  and 
<c  Father  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  who* 
cc  according  to  his  abundant  mercy, 
“  hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively 
“  hope,  by  the  refurredion  of  Jefus 
“  Chrift  from  the  dead,  to  an  inherit- 
<c  ance  incorruptible,  and  undefiled,  and 
“  that  fadeth  not  away,  referved  in  hea- 
CQ  veil  for  us,  who  are  kept  by  thepow- 
<c  er  of  God  through  faith  unto  falva- 
“  tion.”  \ 

You  have  read,  or  heard,  of  the  holy 
lives  of  the  primitive  Chnftians how 
they  defpifed  honors,  riches,  power; 
broke  through  all  the  entanglements  of 
vice  ;  faced  a  frowning  world  ;  and, 
triumphed  over  death  in  it  molt  dread¬ 
ful  forms.  You  fee  modern  Chrift ians, 
and,  perhaps,  find  yourfelves,  aimoft 
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infinitely  removed  from  their  zeal,  pi¬ 
ety,  charity,  patience.  You  inquire. 
Why  does  not  the  belief  of  the  fame 
gofpel  pioduce  the  fame  effefts  now? 
It  does  produce  thofe  effedls  ;  but,  in 
general,  that  gofpel  is  not  believed.— 
The  multitudes  who  are  called  Chrifti- 
cns,  do  not  believe  that  Jefus  Chrift 
died,  and  rofe  again ,  in  that  refpedt  in 
which  the  gofpel  fets  fcnh  his 
death  and  refurrection.  The  primi¬ 
tive  Chriftians,  believed  in  Jefus  as 
their  life,  their  ail-victorious  Saviour, 
their  everlafting  friend  :  They  there¬ 
fore  lived  in  a  fure  and  certain  hope  of 
a  refurredtion  to  life:  Their  fouls  were 
filled  with  the  expedition  of  glory  : 
Heaven  was  their  home ;  and  not  earth ; 
the  country  of  their  hearts.  This  was 
the  ground  of  all  that  you  have  leen  in 
them  fo  fuperior  to  any  thing  you  dif- 
cern  in  modern  Chriftians,  or  find  in 
yourfelves.  They  were  meek,  hum¬ 
ble,  charitable,  patient;  and  “took 
“  joyfully  the  fpoiling  of  their  goods, 

“  knowing  that  in  heaven  they  had  a 

“  better 
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€C  better  and  a  more  enduring  fub- 
<c  ftance.,> 

Men  commonly  miftake  at  the  very 
foundation :  They  take  it  for  granted 
that  they  believe  in  Chrift,  when  their 
faith  is  mere  opinion,  and  expect  a 
good  life  will  be  the  confequence ;  and 
perhaps,  make  fome  efforts  to  prac- 
tife  Chriftian  virtues.  They  are  dis¬ 
appointed  ;  yet  ignorant  of  the  caufe, 
they  imagine  that  ftronger  efforts  will 
give  them  better  fuccefs ;  but  are  ftill 
dilappointed.  The  expectation  muff 
ever  fail,  and  fuch  efforts  prove  inef¬ 
fectual,  if  the  foundation  of  faith  in 
Chrift  be  not  well  fecured.  The  tree 
muft  be  made  good,  before  the  fruit 
of  the  Spirit  can  appear  and  ripen  to 
perfection.  The  fcholar,  from  whom 
an  affent  to  Chriftianity  as  a  divine  re¬ 
velation  is  extorted  by  credible  evi¬ 
dences,  fhould  know  that  his  faith, 
which  leaves  his  heart  unchanged,  is 
not  the  faith  of  God’s  eleCt :  And,  the 
generality  of  people  who  call  them- 
felves  Chriftians,  fhould  be  informed, 
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that  their  belief  is  the  prejudice  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  as  far  removed  from  faith 
in  Chrift  as  the  prejudice  of  a  Maho¬ 
metan.  Surely  that  faith,  by  which 
men  are  no  better  than  whited  fepul- 
chres,  or  mere  formalifts  in  Chriftian 
practices,  which  confifts  in  loving  the 
world  and  the  things  of  the  world,  and 
indeed  with  the  practice  of  almoft  every 
vice,  cannot  be  the  faith  to  which  the 
fcriptures  attribute  fuch  great  things : 
Yet,  this  is  evidently  the  faith  of  moft 
people  high  and  low,  of  men  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  of  illiterate  pcafants  and 
mechanics. 

Afk  a  real  Chriftian  how  he  came 
to  believe  in  Chrift  :  if  he  have  a  fa¬ 
culty  to  exprefs  himfelf,  he  will  tell 
you,  that  neceffity  prefled  him  to  it. 
He  knew  that  he  had  finned  againft 
the  great  God,  and,  net  merely  through 
the  violence  of  external  temptation ; 
but,  from  an  evil  principle  in  his  na¬ 
ture.  He  knew  that  he  ought  to  adore 
and  love  that  moft  perfect  Being,  who 
is  the  Creator  of  all  things ;  but,  he 

found 
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found  the  perfuafions  of  reafon  ineffec¬ 
tual  ;  he  could  not  love  God.  He  ought 
to  acknowledge  him  in  all  his  ways, 
and  live  to  him  who  gave  him  being ; 
but  his  heart,  will,  and  affections  re¬ 
belled  againft  the  obligation  of  perfedt 
fubjeCtion  to  the  divine  government 
and  glory.  He  could  not  imagine  it 
pofiible  for  the  holy  and  righteous  God 
to  look  on  him  with  favor,  to  accept 
and  bids  him  :  He  conceived  that  the 
God  of  truth  muft  condemn  him ;  that 
his  perfect  juftice  would  never  deal  with 
any  creature  contrary  to  the  truth  of 
things,  or  contrary  to  his  merit  as  a 
iinful  creature  ;  and  therefore,  if  there 
be  an  eternity  for  him,  he  muft  be 
eternally  undone.  He  could  not  dis¬ 
cover,  by  any  pricipies  of  reafon,  any 
foundation  for  hope,  which  could  give 
him  fatisfaftion.  But  the  gofpel  preach¬ 
es  peace  ;  to  fmful  man^  eternal  peace. 
Neceffity,  and  that  the  greateft,  pref- 
fed  him  to  examine  into  the  nature  and 
evidences  of  the  Chriftian  religion. — • 
He  was  convinced  of  its  divine  origin, 

and 
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and  embraced  the  hope  of  the  gofpel, 
as  life  from  the  dead.  This  faith 
changed  his  profpe&s ;  his  confcience 
was  relieved;  his  heart  was  cleanfed: 
his  faith  did  that  for  him  immediately, 
which  the  rules  of  moralifts,  and  the 
mortifications  of  religionifts,  can  never 
effect  at  all:  He  was  made  at  once 
both  happy  and  holy.  This  is  the 
Chriftian  regeneration.  The  whole 
need  not  a  phyfician :  And,  they  who 
have  never  known  what  a  wounded 
fpirit  means,  and,  who  have  never  been 
felt-condemned,  cannot  underftand  the 
importance  of  the  gofpel,  nor  feel  that 
attachment  to  Jefus,  which  is  implied 
in  believing. 

Whoever  truly  believes  in  Jefus 
Chrift,  will  find  the  life  of  fin  deftroved. 
He  cannot  any  longer  live  in  fin,  who 
believes  that  he  isfo  giorioufly  redeem¬ 
ed  from  it.  u  How  fhall  we,  who  are 

dead  to  fin/’  by  the  death  of  Ohrift 
wholly  redeemed  from  its  defcroying 
power,  “  live  any  longer  therein  ?” 
Moft  certainly,  <c  if  we  have  been 
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planted  together  in  the  likenefs  of 

Chriflfs  death,  we  fhall  be  alfo  in  the 
Cf  likenefs  of  his  refurreclion,”  reftored 
to  God  in  newnefs  of  life*  Then,  let 
the  carelefs,  the  worldly-minded,  the 
formal,  the  proud,  impatient,  and  quar- 
relfome  5  the  unmerciful,  the  lev/d,  and 
fenfual 3  the  difputing,  domineering,  and 
the  rebellious  politician ;  and  all  who 
mind  earthly  things,  confider  that  they 
are  effentially  deficient.  They  have 
mot  the  mind  of  Chrifl,  nor  walk  as  he 
Walked,  becaufe  they  do  not  vet  believe 
in  him.  Beware  of  that  fatal  rmftake* 
in  thinking  you  have  faith,  becaufe  you 
have  fome  fpeculative,  and  orthodox 
opinions.  Never  imagine  your  faith  is 
right,  while  your  heart  and  life  are  un- 
chriftian.  Think  not,  that  you  only- 
want  to  amend  your  morals.  You 
have  not  yet  believed  in  Jefus:  You 
have  not  once  entered  into  the  fheep- 
fold  by  Chrifl:  the  door  of  the  fheep. — 
You  muff  be  led  to  Jefus,  through  the 
knowledge  of  yourfelves,  and  in  the 
right  knowledge  of  him  by  faith :  When 
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this  is  accomplished,  then  the  life  alfo 
of  Jefus  will  be  manifeftcd  in  your 
mortal  bodies,  while,  in  believing,  you 
rejoice  with  joy  unlpeakable  and  fujl 
of  glory. 
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BLESSED  AR5  THE  POOR  IN  SPIRIT  ; 

FOR  THEIRS  IS  THE  KINGDOM  OF 
HEAVEN.  MAT,  V. 

X  H  E  glory  of  God  is  the  end  * 

for  which  ah  things  are  and  were  creat¬ 
ed.  ^  The  material  worlds  contribute 

to  this  great  defign,  in  a  low  degree. _ 

They  are  necefiary,  not  merely  as 
places  of  habitation,  for  finite,  intel¬ 
lectual  beings  ;  but,  as  means,  to  fur- 
mill  them  with  ideas  :  For,  it  is  only 
through  the  medium  of  his  works,  that 
a  creature  can  know  the  invifibie  God ; 
and,  perhaps,  any  degree  of  knowledge 
wouid  be  impoffible  to  finite  beings 

*  The  quadvis /implex  duntaxat  et  unum  of  the 
wniyerle 
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without  external,  material  objects. 
There  is  not  a  beaft,  or  tree  ;  a  moun¬ 
tain,  or  valley,  which  is  not,  in  a  great¬ 
er  or  lefs  degree,  neceffary  to  man  for 
his  attainment  of  moral  truth.  The 
various  lhapes,  and  tempers,  and  pro¬ 
portions  of  bodily  and  mental  ftrength 
of  the  inferior  anim  als  are  neceffary,  to 
give  him  fome  idea  of  perfection,  Even 
without  the  darkeft  fhades,  which,  by 
themfelves,  ftrike  the  mind  with  hor¬ 
ror,  light  and  beauty,  truth  and  good- 
nefs  could  not  be  perceived  and  enjoy¬ 
ed.  The  material  worlds,  therefore, 
in  all  their  vaft  variety,  are  neceffary  to 
the  exiftence  of  the  intellectual  fyftem, 
and  to  the  cxercife  of  that  moral  gov¬ 
ernment,  in  which  the  divine  perfecti¬ 
ons  dime  forth,  to  the  great  Creator's 
praile. 

That  part  of  God's  moral  govern¬ 
ment,  the  redemption  of  man,  is,  in 
the  fyftem  to  which  we  belong,  the 
chief  of  all  his  works,  defigncd  to  mani- 
feft  the  divine  perfections  in  the  mod 
perfect  degree,  and  to  produce  the 
^  greateft 
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greatefl:  quantity  of  moral  good.  Into 
this  mirror,  Angels  defire  to  look,  that 
they  may  difcern  cc  the  manifold  wil- 
“  dom  of  God  and  cc  the  memorial 
€c  of  his  abundant  kindnefs  is  fhevved, 
“  that  men  may  fing  of  his  righteouf- 
cc  nefs.  All  thy  works  praife  thee, 
tc  Lord ;  and  thy  faints  give  thanks 
“  unto  thee.  They  fnew  the  glory  of 
cc  thy  kingdom,  and  talk  of  thy  power; 
(c  that  thy  power,  thy  glory,  and  migh- 
<c  tinefs  of  thy  kingdom  might  be 
known  unto  mend* 

The  beauty  of  creation,  and  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  world  is  the  workman- 
fhip  of  the  one,  living,  and  true  God, 
confifts  in  a  unity  of  defign  in  the 
midft  of  an  endlefs  variety.  Whatever 
harmonizes  with  the  univerfal  tenden  ¬ 
cy  of  things,  to  promote  the  divine  glo¬ 
ry,  is  of  God  ;  and,  whatever  is  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  general  plan  of  provi¬ 
dence,  is  evil.  If  the  precepts  of  the 
gofpel  did  not  exadlly  correfpond  with 
the  law  of  creation,  Let  all  things  ferve 
God)  or  with  the  univerfal  principles  of 
'  K  3  govern- 
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government,  there  would  be  reafon  to 
lejeft  them,  as  the  inventions  and  im- 
pohtions  or  defigning  or  fuperftitious 
men.  But,  there  is  in  them,  fo  perfect 
an  agreement  with  the  univcrfal  fyftem ; 

an  union  with  the  amazing  variety 
of  things  to  promote  the  end,  for  which 
c>A  things  are  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
they  fo  perfectly  accord  with  the  re- 
-^on  of  man  by  Jefus  Chrift,  and 
■\  Pate  of  future  exiftence,  to 

Piift  hath  redeemed  us,  that 
1  ;  greemcnt,  or  union,  is  a  proof 

'  f  'vine  original. 

in  fr  precc pt  of  the  Chriftian  re- 
m  with  which  a5l  other  precepts  ac- 
c  .  !,  an;-,  as  it  were,  grow- out  of  it, 
commands  the  heart.  Be  confident 
with  youifelves,  and  with  all  things  to 
which  you  ftand  related — Know  your 
place  and  ftation  in  the  univerfe — Con- 
fider  what  you  are ;  and,  put  on  the 
temper  and  difpofition  fuitable  to  your 
charafter — in  other  words,  be  hum¬ 
ble;  BE  YE  CLOTHED  WITH  HUMI- 
1ITY. 


Humility 


Humility  is  a  difpofition  of  mind 
fuitable  to  every  creature.  It  is  a  tem¬ 
per,  as  proper  for  angels,  as  for  men. 
It  is  fit,  that  they  fhould  have  a  juft 
eftimation  of  thenifelves,  and  of  what¬ 
ever  relates  to  them  ;  that  they  fhould 
know,  and  keep  their  ftation  in  that 
rank  of  beings,  in  which  they  are  pla¬ 
ced  ;  and  regard  themfelve  as  creatures 
of  God’s  power  and  goodnefs,  and  de¬ 
pendent  on  his  fovereign  will  and  gov¬ 
ernment.  But  humility  appears  with 
different  afpefts  and  qualities,  according 
to  the  circum fiances  under  which  it  is 
exerciled.  When  our  Saviour  faid, 
Bleffed  are  the  poor  in  fpirit,  he  was  in~ 
ftr lifting  the  fans- and  daughters  of  men, 
that  is,  finful  beings  :  And  the  poverty 
of  fpirit,  which  is  proper  for  men,  does 
not  refpeft  their  dependent  ftate,  lim¬ 
ply  as  creatures  *  but,  their  ftate  of  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  grace  and  mercy  of 
God,  as  depraved  and  guilty  creatures. 

The  truly  humble  man  ftands  be¬ 
fore  God  condemned,  afhamed,  and 
confounded,  in  fight  of  his  own  moral 

K  4  deformity: 
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deformity :  He  wonders  at  the  patience 
and  goodnefs  of  God ;  and,  if  he  un~ 
derftand  *  the  way  offalvation  by  Chrift 
Jeiiis,  his  humiliation  for  fin  brings  him 
to  confeffion ;  prevents  the  riling  of  any 
lofty  thoughts  or  his  own  merits  ;  any 
hopes  of  ever  dejervin %  mercy  ;  and 
leads  him  to  the  crofs  for  pardon,  ac¬ 
ceptance,  and  grace. 

7  ^ere  *s  an  example  in  Scripture,, 
which  defcribes  his  humble  pofture  of 
ioul,  better  than  it  can  be  defined  by 
words.  cc  The  Publican,  Handing 
<c  afar  off,  would  not  lift  up  fo  much 
“  as  his  eyes  unto  Heaven,  but  fmote 
upon  his  bread,  faying,  God  be 
“  merciful  f  to  me  a  finner.”  This 

example 

*  Otherwife,  guilt  will  prevent  an  ingenious  con- 
feiiion. 

f  That  the  Publican  knew  the  way  of  falvation, 
through  a  mediator.  nr  is  reprefented  in  the  parable 
as  knowing  it,  is  fufficiently  evident.  In  the  tem¬ 
ple,  facrifices  were  offered  for  fin— typical  facri¬ 
fices,  no  doubt,  and  in  the  Holy  of  Holies*  there  was 
the  propitiation,  upon  which  the  blood  of  the  Sa¬ 
crifices  was  fprinkled  on  the  great  day  of  atone¬ 
ment  {  and  on  which  was  an  appearance,  either,  the 

v  real, 
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example  appears  to  greater  advantage, 
by  ftanding  in  comparifbn  with  ano¬ 
ther,  which  reprefents  a  perfon  full  of 
felf-conceit,  and  vainly  boafting  his 
own  merits.  c<  The  Pharifee  flood 
“  and  prayed  thus  with  himfelf:  God, 
“  I  thank  thee,  that  I  am  not  as  other 
“  men  are,  extortioners,  unjuft,  adul- 
€C  terers,  or  even  as  this  Publican,  I 

1 

real,  or  an  emblematical,  prefence  of  God.  Here 
the  Publican  fought  mercy ;  and,  in  reference  to 
the  propitiatory  facriftces,  and  to  the  propitiation 
jtfelf,  and  the  divine  prefence  there  manifeffed,  he 
prayed,  be  merciful  to  me ,  which,  in  the  explicit 
language  of  the  chrifHan  difpenfarion,  wa*,  praying 
for  mercy  through  Chrifi ,  that  by  the  merits  and 
death  of  our  Savior,  and  through  faith  in  his  blood, 
he  might  obtain  remiffion  of  fins,  and  all  other 
benefits  of  his  paffion.  44  llajkomni  maxime  con- 
«  venit  illi  placationi,  feu,  reconciliation!,  q  iae  fit 
44  inter  D  urn  et  homines  offereado  facrifkiurn, 
54  feu  hoftiam  ad  obtinendam  peccati  remiflionem. 

“  llafmos ,  1  John  ii.  ver.  9.  and  iv.  10  fignificat 
44  et  peCcatorum  expiationem,  et  ipfam  propitiation 
neon,  feu,  id  quo,  et  propter  quod  turn  peccata 
44  eXpiaritur*  et  confequenter  Deus  placatur. 

44  llajlei  ion^  Heb  ix.  9  proprie  notat  inftrumen- 
44  turn  propit iationis,  leu  placaiionis,  a  proinde 
44  optime  in  Chriftum  quadrat,  per  q  ierrn  Parer 
44  nobis  placatus  eft.  The  Propitiatory y  or  Mercy* 
44  feat,  Heb.  ix.  *5  which  name  P  u!  givcth  to 
54  Chrifi,  Rom.  iii  2$.  who ’s  the  true  Propitiation 
for  mirlms.”  Leigh  Grit  Sac. 

k5 
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faic  twice  in  the  week  ;  I  give  tithes 
"of  all  that  I  poiTefs.  ” — It  he  Pharifee 

,.  ,not  ar|V  degree  of  the  temper, 
whicn  was  fuitable  to  his  real  charac- 
ie;  :  And,  it  is  impoftible  that  any  two 
things  llrould  be  more  oppofite  to  each 
other,  than  the  temper  of  his  foul  was, 
at  that  time,  oppofite  to  truth  and  to 
God.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Publi¬ 
can  could  not  be  thruft  lower  than  he 
k7,  or  Ce  in  any  predicament  more 
agreeable  to  the  truth  of  things.  This 
man,  therefore,  went  down  to  his  houfe 
juftified,  and  not  the  other. 

Confidenng  the  condition  of  human 
nature,  and  the  redemption  by  Chrift, 
it  is  as  impofiible  to  become  a  real 
Chriftian  without  poverty  of  fpirit,  as 
to  be  a  man  without  animal  life  :  And, 
whatever  unfitnefs  there  might  have 
been,  for  God  to  pardon  finners  with- 
cut  Chine,  there  can  vow  be  no  lefs  to 
pardon  them  without  humility.  Is  it 
polfible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that 
a  man  fhould  ever  alk  for  mercy,  or  ac¬ 
cept  it,  who  is  not  humbled  under  a 

fenfe 
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fenfe  of  his  finfulnefs  ?  And,  can  we 
fuppofc,  that  mercy  will  be  extended 
to  him,  who  prefumes  he  does  not 
want  mercy?  that  the  carelels,  who  have 
no  defireto  obtain  it ;  or,  the  impeni¬ 
tent,  whofe  temper  and  condudt  deny 
the  charge  of  guilt,  and  impeach  the 
juftice  of  God  in  condemning  and  pun- 
ilhing  finners,  will  even  be  juftified  by 
the  God  of  truth,  who  never  a£ls  con¬ 
trary  to  the  reafon  and  fitnefs  of  things  ? 
Will  the  God  of  truth  deny  himfelf, 
and  allow  our  lie  ?  Will  hebeftow  that 
mercv,  of  which  we  have  no  idea,  and 
for  which  we  cannot  be  thankful  ?  Will 
he  give  that  grace  which  we  are  not 
prepared  to  accept,  and  of  which  we 
cannot  make  a  right  ufe?  Hath  God 
given  his  Son  to  fuffer  for  ns,,  to  die 
for  fin  as  a  ranfom  for  the  foul,  and 
will  he  now  pardon  thofe,  whofe  very 
frame  of  mind  and  conduct  are  an  im¬ 
peachment  of  his  wifdom  and  goodnels 
and  an  emphatical  declaration  that 
Chrift  died  in  vain  ?  Shall  the  death  of 
Chrift  be  a  confideration  for  which  life 
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fhall  be  given  to  thofe3  who  are  full  of 
preemption*.  and  truft  in  their  own 
merits  and  righteoufnefs>  as  a  fufficient 
reafon  for  God  to  beftow  upon  them 
immortality,  i.  e.  who  fet  up  a  claim 
in  oppofition  to  the  glory  of  our  I  ord 
Jelus  Chrift  ?  It  cannot  be — furely>  it 
cannot  be.  We  muft  be  brought  low; 
and  be  made  poor  in  fpirit,  before  God 
will,  and  it  may  be  faid,  before  he  can 
exalt  and  enrich  us  with  his  grace.  He 
refifteth  the  proud,  and  the  proud  on¬ 
ly — ftands  as  an  adverfary  again!!  the 
unhumble,  and  prefumptuous,  felf-con- 
ceited,  felf-juftifying,%nd  giveth  grace 
unto  the  lowly. 

There  is  a  congruity  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  man  who  is  poor  in  fpirit,  to 
obtain  and  enjoy  mercy  and  grace.  The 
empty  and  hungry  foul  has  a  capacity 
for  being  filled ;  can  fed  a  fenfe  of  obli¬ 
gation,  and  afcribe  the  praife,  which 
is  due,  to  his  God  and  Saviour.  Every 
obftacle  to  his  falvation  is  for  ever  re¬ 
moved.  His  pafl  fins  can  be  no  im¬ 
pediment  to  his  peace  and  fafety  \  for 

u  Chrift 
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(c  Chrift  hath  taken  away  fin,  by  the 
u  facrifice  of  himfelff’  and  God,  who 
wilieth  not  the  death  of  a  firmer,  who  is 
rich  in  mercy,  and  even  delighteth  in 
mercy,  both  can  and  will  pardon,  jus¬ 
tify,  and  fave  him — He  is,  and  fhall  be 
blefifed.  cc  Thus  faith  the  High  and 
<c  Lofty  One,  that  inhabiteth  eternity, 
u  whole  name  is  Holy  ;  I  dwell  in  the 
high  and  holy  place,  with  him  alfo 
“  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  fpi- 

1 

“  rit,  to  revive  the  fpirit  of  the  hum- 
<c  ble,  and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the 
(C  contrite  ones — To  this  man  will  I 
“  look,  even  to  !tim  that  is  poor  and 
fC  of  a  contrite  fpirit,  and  trembleth  at 
cc  my  word.” 

It  is  not  in  the  fingle  inftance  of  fuing 
for  pardon,  that  the  truly  humble  man 
exprdfes  his  lowly  thoughts  ;  but,  con¬ 
fidently  with  himfelf,  and  the  truth  of 
things,  he  walks  humbly  with  his  God, 
in  every  circumftance  in  which  he  can 
be  placed.  Heconfiders  himfelf  as  one, 
whom  mercy  only  permits  to  live  and 
hope  i  and,  therefore,  confcious  that  a 

guilty 
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guilty  creature  deferves  evil,  and  not 
good,  he  receives  every  bleffmg,  as  an 
aft  of  mercy,  with  thankful  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  unmerited  favor.  II  Pro¬ 
vidence  witholds  any  comforts,  he  is 
not  difcontented  in  a  Hate  of  poverty 
and  want ;  becaufe  he  is  poor  in  fpirit, 
and  confiders  that  a  finner,  who  yet 
poffeffes  hope,  is  in  a  fituation  truly 
happy  beyond  defert.  If  bleffings  are 
bellowed,  and  again  taken  away,  he  parts 
with  them  without  repining/  and  buf¬ 
fers  any  lofs,  any  pain,  without  a  mur¬ 
mur  ;  for,  how  ihould  a  living  man 
complain,  who  buffers  far  lefs  than  his 
iniquity  deferves?  Whatever  talents 
he  is  endowed  with,  health  or  ftrength, 
learning  or  riches,  honor  or  power, 
he  does  not  confider  them  as  his  own ; 
but,  as  a  truft,  to  be  ufed  to  God’s 
glory  and  the  good  of  his  fellow  crea¬ 
tures.  This,  indeed,  he  ought  to  do, 
as  an  intelligent  being,  created  for 
God;  but,  much  more,  is  he  obliged  to 
it,  and  difpofed  to  do  fo,  by  the  confi- 
derauofl  of  his  being  bought  with  a 
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price,  redeemed  from  utter  ruin,  that 
he  may  glorify  God  in  his  foul  and  body. 
Inftead  of  being  puffed  up  by  any  di¬ 
stinctions,  he  reflects  how  unworthy  he 
is  of  them,  how  unable  to  bear  them 
with  propriety,  and  how  little  he  glori¬ 
fies  God  by  them  :  he  rather  fears,  than 
rejoices  in  them  ;  and  is  humble  un¬ 
der  a  fenfe  ot  his  imperfections,  defir¬ 
ing  the  mercy  of  God  to  pity  and  par¬ 
don  him.  He  fees  vanity  and  infuffi- 
ciency  in  every  earthly  thing;  that  he 
has  nothing  in  all  the  world  to  make 
him  happy;  that  fin  has  brought  a 
curie  upon  all  worldly  poffefTions  ;  and, 
that  every  thing  will  prove  a  fhare  and 
curfe  to  him,  unlefs  fanCtified  to  his  ufe, 
by  the  fpecial  bleffing  of  God  through 
his  great  Mediator.  He  knows  that, 
through  him,  even  affeCtions,  poverty 
and  want,  perfections,  ficknefs  and 
death,  may  become  bleffings  to  him  ; 
and,  therefore,  feels  equally  dependent 
on  the  divine  favour  in  profperity  and 
adverfity.  He  finds  himfeif  in  the 
miuifc  of  fnares  and  temptations,  and, 

which 
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which  is  worft  of  all,  in  danger  conti¬ 
nually  of  proving  his  own,  his  greateft 
foe:  He  perceives,  that  he  is  without 
wifiJom  to  obferve,and  without  ftrength 
to  refill  his  fpiritual  adverfaries  3  and, 
experience  has  taught  him,  that  he  muft 
be  overpowered  and  finally  undone,  un- 
lefs  God  Almighty  help,  fupport  and 
fave  him,  Infufficient  to  be,  in  any 
degree,  his  own  Saviour,  the  worker 
of  his  own  wealth  and  happinefs,  he  de«* 
pends  wholly  on  him,  who  hath  laid 
sc  My  grace  is  fufficient  for  thee  5  my 
S(  ftrength  is  perfedl  in  weaknefs/>  He 
knows,  that  without  the  external  means 
of  grace,  he  had  remained  ignorant  of 
God  and  of  himfelf  3  and  he  attributes 
to  the  fpecial  favor  of  Heaven,  and  not 
to  his  own  deferving,  or  procuring,  that 
he  has  the  means  to  be  happy  :  And, 
that  he  has,  in  any  degree,  profitted  by 
the  means,  he  afcribes  it  to  the  God  of 
all  power  and  grace,  who  called  him 
by  them  to  his  eternal  kingdom  and 
glory :  He  imputes  his  own  virtues  to 
the  favour  of  his  God  and  Saviour,  ac¬ 
knowledging 
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k  nowledgi  ng  that  he  can  do  nothing  good 
by  his  own  power,  unlefs  affilted  by  the 
over-ruling  influence  of  God.  If  he  has 
ferved  God  in  any  eminent  degree,  he 
knows  cc  who  made  him  to  differ  from 
“  another/’  that  he  has  nothing  but  what 
he  received,  and  that  he  has  done  no¬ 
thing  but  what  he  received,  and  that 
he  has  done  nothing  by  his  own  wifdom 
andftrength:  therefore,  with  St.  Paul, 
who  laboured  more  abundatly  than  all 
the  other  apoflles,  he  adds  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  his  labours;  “Yet,  not  I; 
“  but  the  grace  of  God  which  was  with 
“  me/’  He  reflects  what  he  was,  and 
is,  in  himfelf ;  what,  without  the  grace 
of  Jefus  and  mercy  of  God ;  and,  what 
he  will  yet  be,  if  left  to  himfelf;  and 
fees  that  he  is  the  pooreft  wretch  ima¬ 
ginable,  without  any  thing  to  call  his 
own  properly,  his  depravity  only  ex¬ 
cepted  ;  and  therefore  has  nothing  to 
boaft  of ;  for  he  never  was,  is,  or  can 
be  any  thing  good,  further  than  grace 
and  mercy  make  him  to  be.  The  more 
he  receives,  the  more  obliged  he  feels 

himfelf : 
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himfelf:  The  weight  of  his  vaft  obliga¬ 
tions  preffes  him  down,  and  lays  him 
ftill  lower  in  humility. 

“  Sit  down  in  the  loweft  room” — 
There  you  will  find  the  true  Chriftian : 
There  God  finds,  and  enriches  him 
with  his  grace ;  and  there,  in  the  fame 
pofture  of  foul,  will  he  be  found  in  the 
day  of  judgment.  Still  poor  in  fpirit, 
he  will  admire  the  grace  and  mercy  of 
his  God.  When  his  virtues  lhall  be 
mentioned,  to  juftify  the  approbation 
of  his  judge,  aftonifhed  that  any  thing 
he  has  done  fhould  be  taken  notice  ofj 
he  will  exclaim,  When  did  I  fee  thee 
hungry,  and  fed  thee  ?  or  thirfty,  and 
gave  thee  drink  ?  or  naked,  and  cloath- 
ed  thee  ?  or  lick  and  in  prifon,  and  vi- 
fited  thee  ? — He  will  then  be  bidden  to 
come  up  higher ;  and  when  the  crown 
of  glory  lhall  be  placed  on  his  head, 
fbil  coiifcious  othis  own  umvoi  thinefs, 
full  adoring  his  great  benefa&or’s  mu¬ 
nificence,  filled  with  a  fenfe  of  infinite 
obligation,  -rejoicing  that  there  is  fuch 
a  Being  as  God  at  the  head,  of  creation, 

and 
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and  perfe&ly  fatisfied  with  his  own  in¬ 
ferior  ftation,  as  a  creature  wholly  de¬ 
pendent,  he  will  fall  down  in  loweft 
proftration  before  him  who  fitteth  on 
the  throne  of  glory  (for  fo  the  fcripture 
reprefents  the  happy  Hate  of  the  re¬ 
deemed)  and,  worlhipping  him  that 
liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  will  caft  his 
crown  before  the  throne,  faying,  Thou 
art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory, 
and  honor,  and  power $  for  thou  haft 
created  all  things,  and  for  thy  pieafure 
they  are,  and  were  created. 

The  ftatc  of  human  nature  is  fuch, 
that  we  mu  ft  be  indebted  for  falvation 
to  foreign  merit  and  aftiftance.  This 
condition  ot  things  neceftarily  excludes 
boafting.  A  way  of  falvation  for  fin- 
ful  men,  through  a  mediator,  requires 
humility.  It  is  a  way,  into  which  we 
cannot  enter*  and  in  which  we  cannot 
proceed  one  ftep,  without  lowl y 
thoughts  of  ourfeives.  In  the  very 
nature  of  things  it  is  impoftible  ;  and 
the  happinefs,  which  is  the  end  of  fal- 
vation,  or  the  completion  of  it,  is  fuch, 

that 
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that,  without  this  grace,  we  can  never 
lhare  in  it.  Humility  is  the  proper 
qualification  for  heaven.  A  proud  man 
can  never  ling  the  fong  of  the  redeem¬ 
ed;  that  is,  he  can  never  feel  their 
fenfe  of  obligation,  and  therefore  can¬ 
not  know  their  joy.  Humility  is  the 
only  frame  of  mind,  which  can  recon¬ 
cile  us  to  God  and  the  whole  creation. 
The  unhumbled  finner  is  at  variance 
with  the  univerfe ;  who,  while  all  things 
cry,  Let  God  be  glorified,  either  feeks 
to  jollify  and  exalt  himfelf,  or  totally 
difregards  every  concern,  but  that  of 
private  gratification.  -  •  - 

When  men  hear  a  general  defcrip- 
tion  of  humility,  how  reafonable,  and 
how  lovely  it  is,  they  prefently  ap¬ 
prove  ;  and  feif-love  miflakes  the  ap- 
pr  obation  of  virtue  for  virtue  itfelf— 
They  are  ignorant  of  the  natural  pride 
of  their  hearts ;  and  confide  r  not,  that 
this  good  and  per feft- gift  mull  be  re¬ 
ceived  from  Heaven.  All  the  per- 
fu aik  ns  of  reafon  will  no  more  change 
the  heart,  or  make  a  man  humble, 

than 
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than  they  will  take  off  one  cubit  from 
his  ftature. 

Many  love  the  humble  man,  but  not 
humility.  If  they  loved  the  grace  of 
humility  for  its  own  fake,  they  would 
be  humble.  They  can  like  a  man  of  a 
felf-diffident,  modeft  deportment,  be- 
caufe  they  themfelves  are  proud,  and 
feel  a  confcioufnefs  of  fuperiority,  while 
the  lowly  man  is  content  to  fit  beneath 
them. 

When  contemplative  men  view  the 
ftars,  which  fparkle  in  the  heavens,  they 
imagine  an  infinite  hoft  of  funs,  with 
their  innumerable  fets  of  planets,  or 
worlds  :  They  then  enlarge  the  idea, 
and  fuppofe  another  heaven  of  fans  and 
worlds  rifing  {till  above  this  which  they 
behold  $  and  ftill  thefe  enlightened  by  a 
fuperior  firmament  of  luminaries.  The 
immenfity  of  creation  fills  the  mind 
with  aftonifhment.  Tired  imagina¬ 
tion  ftretches  itfelf  in  vain  through  im- 
meafurable  regions ;  and  the  philofo- 
pher  returns  to  reflect  upon  himfelf,  and 
the  little  infignificant  figure  which  he 

bears 
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bears  in  the  immenfity  of  God’s  works. 
I  cannot,  he  fays,  but  look  upon  my-, 
felf  with  fecret  horror,  as  not  worth 
the  fmaJIeft  regard  of  the  Supreme 
“Being.”  This  fentiment  of  Mr. 
Addifon  is  equally  fuitable  to  the  cha- 
rafter  of  Epicurus*  Indeed,  the  very 
eflence  of  the  Epicurean  atheifm  eon- 
fifts  in  it.  It  is  the  humility  of  a  phi- 
lofopher,  not  that  of  a  man  who  is  a 
finner.  It  has  relation  to  the  works  of 
God,  rather  than  to  God  himfelf ;  has 
the  quantity,  extent,  and  proportion  of 
fpace  and  matter  for  its  objeft,  and  not 
the  moral  perfeftions  of  the  Deity. 
Some  gentlemen  are  very  much  pleaf- 
ed  to  cherifh  this  fentiment,  and  call 
it  walking  humbly  with  God :  But, 
there  is  no  more  moral  virtue  in  it, 
than  in  the  aftonifhment  of  a  fchool- 
boy,  when  he  ftands  gazing  on  the 
mighty  elephant. 

There  is,  what  St.  Paul  called,  A 
voluntary  humility  3  which  is  no  other 
than  a  difguiled  pride.  It  appears  in 
an  oftentatious  profeffion  of  humility  5 

in 
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In  an  affe&ed  precifenefs ;  in  abftinence 
from  pleafurcs  ;  in  an  auftere  and  ri¬ 
gid  difcipline:  i€  Touch  not;  tafte 
not ;  handle  not.”  A  deformed  co¬ 
quet  feeks,  in  the  richnefs  and  fancy  of 
her  drefs,  to  appear  with  thofe  charms 
which  nature  has  denied  her :  While 
a  truly  modeft  and  graceful  woman  is 
negligent  of  drefs,  and  willies  to  hide, 
rather  than  expofe  the  real  beauties  of 
her  perlon.  The  fincere  Chriftian 
would  not  appear,  but  be  humble.  He 
would  conceal  his  other  virtues  under 
the  cover  of  humility,  like  a  dark  veil 
call  over  rich  attire,  which  hides  all  the 
glare,  and  makes  none  itfelf:  But, 
when  his  other  virtues  appear  under 
the  modeft  grace  of  genuine  humility, 
for  always  concealed  they  cannot  be, 
they  then  appear  more  lovely  to  the 
eye,  and  are  moft  efteemed. 

Some  make  all  their  religion  to  con- 
lift  in  noify  profeffion.  They  will  be 
heard  and  taken  notice  of.  They  in¬ 
vent  nice  diftinftions,  oppofe,  difpute, 
and  preach,  and  make  long  prayers, 

to 
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to  gain  a  degree  of  importance  among 
their  brethren  :  But,  to  fit  in  filence ; 
to  be  learners ;  to  pofifefg  feme  obfcure 
corner  in  the  church ;  to  lie  concealed 
under  a  profeffion  of  Chriftianity ;  to 
be  unnoticed,  or  efteemed  as  nothing 
—-this  hurts  their  pride  ;  and  is  a  fort 
of  humility,  which,  to  hide  their  own 
forwardness  from  deferved  cenfure,  they 
will  call  a  want  of  zeal,  or  luke-warm- 
nefs.  Some  preach  Chrift  of  envy 
and  ftrife  ;  and  the  moft  humbling  con- 
fefiions  are  often  a  lure  to  catch  the 
praife  of  men. r 

Humility  is  a  virtue  purely  chrifti- 
an.  Pagan  moralifts  knew  nothing  of 
it,  either  in  theory  or  practice.  So 
far  from  it,  they  nourifhed  the  direftly 
oppofite  temper,  pride.  And  we  are 
in  danger,  from  a  clafilcal  education, 
to  imbibe  their  fpirit ;  to  conceive  falfe 
ideas  of  virtue  and  honor  ;  and  to  def- 
pife  humility,  as  a  vicious,  contempti¬ 
ble  meannefs.  We  may,  indeed,  ap¬ 
pear  of  confequence  without  it,  in  the 
eye  of  men  as  vain  and  ignorant  as 

curfelves : 
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ourfelves:  But  without  humility,  we 
cannot  have  any  true  virtue,  or  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  in  God’s  fight.  He  efteems 
it  of  great  price.  He,  who  was  higher 
than  the  higheft  of  all  created  beings, 
ftooped  the  loweft,  made  himfelf  of  no 
reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the 
form  of  afervant.  And,  in  his  church, 
next  to  Chrift  himfelf,  he  is  greateft, 
who  moll  humbles  himfelf  as  a  little 
child,  and  becomes  fervant  to  all  men. 
A  true  Chriftian  knows  his  own  heart, 
his  own  infirmity,  his  own  guilt  and 
un  worth  inefs,  much  more  than  thofe 
of  his  brethren  he  can  therefore  efieem 
others  better  than  himfelf :  and,  if  he 
feels  moft  fenfibly  his  own  obligations 
to  divine  mercy,  will  be  content  to 
ftyle  himfelf  Lefs  than  the  leaft  of  all 
faints,  and  be  ready  to  wafh  the  feet  of 
his  Lord’s  fervants. 

It  is  a  right  knowledge  of  God,  and 
of  ourfelves,  which  produces  humility. 
“  I  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing 
“  of  the  ear ;  but  now  mine  eye  feeth 
“  thee  j  wherefore  I  repent,  and  abhor 
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"  myfelf  in  duft  and  allies,  ”  I  et  us 
confider  what  vve  are  with  refpedt  to  the 
holy  and  righteous  God  ;  and  compare 
our  hearts  and  lives  wit-h  his  law:'  j.et 
us  open  our  eyes  to  view  our  guilt  our 
depravity,  weak nefs,  inliifficiehcy.  Let 
us  not  be  afraid  to  be  humble.  It  is 
not  only  the  way  to-be  exalted  in  a  fu¬ 
ture  ftate ;  but,  to  be  fafe  and  happy, 
fo  far  as  is  poflible  in  fuch  a  ftate  of 
tilings,  to  be  fafe  and  happy  in  the  pre- 
ftnt  world. 

The  proud  man  is  apt  to  be  difcon- 
tented  with  his  lot ;  to  be  impatient 
and  leftlels;  to  think  himlelf  hardly 
dealt  with,  when  he  fuffers;  and  to 
fay,  in  view  of  his  depravity.  Why  haft 
thou  made  me  thus?  He  blafphemes 
the  judgments,  which,,  he  certainly 
knows,  his  limited  faculties  cannot 
comprehend.  Though  ftlf- conceited, 
there  is  a  worm  at  bottom,  which 
knaws  the  root  of  his  hope,  and  makes 
it  wither  :  He  often  fufpecfts  that  he  is 
not  good  enough,  and  foreboding  ap- 
piehenfions  of  the  lighteous  judgments 

of 
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of  the  Almighty  fill  him  with  fad  difi. 
quietudes.  From  men,  he  meets  with 
lels  refpedt  than  he  challenges,  as  due 
£o  his  quality,  rank,  or  merit :  His  fpi- 
rits  are  often  ruffled,  and  quant L  en- 
fue.  Confident  in  his  own  powers,  he 
meets  temptations,  which  he  carinof  re¬ 
lift.  The  higher  he  erefts  his  head, 
the  more  expofed  to  the  ftorms  of  life  : 
and,  when  he  falls,  the  more  dreadful  is 
his  ruin ;  for  the  more  unfubdued  his 
fpirit,  the  more  wretched  muft  he  be 
for  ever. 

Let  any  one,  on  the  other  fide,  con- 

fider  the  ftate  of  the  humble  man ;  how 
perfectly  he  is  at  one  with  the  whole 
tiniverfe ;  how  little  expofed  to  mifery ; 
how  fafe  and  happy  he  is,  and  muft  be 
for  ever;  and  he  will,  doubtlefs,  fay, 
<c  Blefled  are  the  poor  in  fpirit,  for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven„,,> 
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